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\| R. CALEB CUSHING has been appointed Minister to Spain in the 
i place of General Sickles, resigned. Little is known of the secret 
history of the difficulties which led to Sickles’s resignation, but there 
can be hardly any doubt that the tronble arose out of the unfitness 
of the General for carrying on delicate diplomatie negotiations. 
This, too, has probably led indirectly to the selection of Mr. Cushing 
as his successor—an appointment quite different from those which 
the Administration has been in the habit of making for foreign mis- 
sions. Mr. Cushing is about seventy-four years of age, 
whole life has been devoted to politics and to diplomacy of a secret 
and intriguing kind. He is a man of education, a graduate of Har- 
vard, a c'ever lawyer, has served in the Massachusetts House 
and Senate, as well as four successive terms in Congress, was 
nominated by Tyler as Secretary of the Treasury, was sent as Com- 
missioner to China to negotiate the first treaty between that coun- 
try and the United States, served in the Mexican war, and was made 
a brigadier-general by Polk, was made justice of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court in 1851 and Attorney-General of the United States by 
Pierce in 1853, w 


and his 


as president of the Democratic nominating conven- 
tion at Charleston in 1860, and since that time he has been acting as 
Government “ adviser ” at Washington in all cases of difficulty. The 
part he took in the Alabama affair is so recent as to be in everybody’s 
mind. As a convert to many political creeds he earned great unpo- 
pularity in Massachusetts quite early in life. He belongs to the elder 
period of American polilics—the period of the Marcys and Bentons 
and Masons ; and as he has some of the positive qualifications which 
education and training give (among other things, he can even speak 
Spanish), the news “ sounds,” the World observes, “like stories from 
the land of spirits.” How well fitted Mr. Cushing may be for the 
higher sort of diplomatic duty remains to be seen. His recent affair 
with Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn is not reassuring in that regard. 
But there can be no doubt of his ability to be of service in troubled 
waters. 


The Cuban news of the week is a good deal like the Domivican 
news of last week. Cespedes, who was generally supposed to be Presi- 
dent of the Republic, was removed from office as long ago, it seems, 
as Oct. 27, by the Chamber of Deputies, under Article IX. of the 
constitution. The charges against Cespedes were that he “ usurped 
the attributes of the judiciary,” attempted to “override the de- 
crees of the Chamber,” annulled unlawfully the findings of a 
court-martial which condemned his brother, and illegally punished 
some of the members of the court. Salvater Cisneros is tempo- 
rarily President, but the Vice-President, General Aquilera, will 
assume the post made vacant by Cespedes’ removal for the unex- 
pired part of the term. The Edgar Stewart, a fast-sailing vessel, 
now lying at Baltimore, is supposed to be Cuban property, as Colone} 
Aguero, a well-known patriot, is engaged in overhauling her, and 
she has before now made trips to the island under that commander, 
who is reported as being unwilling to inform Spanish spies from what 
port the vessel is next to clear, but says that she “must have her 
bottom cleaned, for there is no saying when the ship might be 
needed in trade.” The Stewart is said to be owned by Zimri W. 
Butcher, of New York. 





Mr. Patterson, the registered owner of the Virginius, has “come 
to the front” in a letters to Mr. Fish. He says that immediately 
after the capture of the Virginius, and the massacre, he was advised 
by counsel that the best thing for him to do was to remain quiet until 





| they were all public property. 
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the Government should call upon him for information; that he bas 
therefore remained quietly in New York attending to his business ; 
until now, when he suddenly learns from the newspapers *‘ that the 
Attorney-General of the United States, on the 17th inst., condemn- 
ed me and the Virginius—himself deciding both the law and the 
facts—in a proceeding to which I was not summoned, and against a 
vessel which was yet in the Gulf of Mexico. The only copy of this 
opinion of the Attorney-General that I have seen has been in the 
New York newspapers of the 23d inst.” Of this treatment he com- 
plains as against common principles of law and justice, and declares 
himself again the true and lawful owner of the ship. Mr. Patterson, 
however, seems to forget that an opinion of the Attorney-General is 
not a decision of a court of law, and that it ‘** condemns” no one, and 
that neither the Constitution nor the laws compel the Attorney- 
General to give notice, issue subpcenas, and permit cross-examina- 
tion in such cases. The Virginius has been lost at sea, on her way 
to this port. 


Hall’s trial has resulted, to the astonishment and disgust of 
almost everybody, in acquittal, and the unfortunate, calumniated man 
will return to society fully vindicated. There has been but little 
sympathy for Hall at any time, and his acquittal has led to a renewed 
discussion in the newspapers as to the meaning of the celebrated 
word “audit.” Hall, it will be remembered, discharged his duties 
as auditor of accounts by introducing and voting for a resolution, 
which was carried, turning over the accounts to be audited by acierk. 
To audit, according to this construction, means to get some one 
else not to audit, and since, on the same principle, to get some one 
else not to audit is clearly equivalent to auditing, the deputy auditor 
might have audited by passing a resolution delegating the duty toa 
second deputy, and as the accounts would now have been twice 
finally audited, there would be no need of any further proceeding, 
except as to percentage and division. The 7imes points out that this 
view of auditing is different from that recently adopted by the Su- 
preme Court of this State at General Term, in a case in which Judge 
Brady decided that “ the audit of an account ex vi termini imports 


judgment upon it, and the exercise of that judgment required by 


statute cannot be declared suspended or destroyed by other than 
legislation too evident to admit a doubt of the intention of the legis- 
lature to suspend it in a given case.” 

‘ 

The locomotive engineers on the Pennsylvania system of rail- 
roads have struck, and there is danger of a railroad blockade in con- 
sequence. There has been a good deal of violence, engineers having 
been fired at and wounded, engines disabled, and passenger trains 
switched off the track and wrecked. The strike has been caused by a 
reduction or threatenéd reduction of wages, and the engineers say that 
a distinet contract has been violated. There has been a great deal of 
excitement in Ohio, Kentueky, Indiana, and Illinois, and in Ohio 
there has been some talk of calling out the militia. At the last ae- 
counts the excitement was disappearing, many of the engineers hav- 
ing abandoned the strike. It seems surprising that difficulties of 
this sort are not submitted to the farmers for decision. It will 
be remembered that at the time of the town and county bond agita- 
tion, the farmers decided that railroads were all private property, 
while last vear they had a rehearing of the case, and decided that 
If they are public property, it is 
certainly not merely the directors who are bound to keep the crops 


| moving. Ifthe engineers can, fora paltry reduction of wages, bring the 


railroads of the country toa stand-still, what becomes of the inalien- 
able right of every mau to have a double-track steel freight-railroad 
In this view of the case, the strikiag 
engineers ought to be proceeded against criminally; on the other 
hand, if the quarrel is a private one about a private contract, what 
becomes of the great principle that railroads are public property ? 
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We have been called upon by Mr. Trenor W. Park in reference 

to the abstract, which we published a fortnight ago, of Mr. 8. T. 
Paffard’s pamphlet on ‘The True History of the Emma Mine.’ To 
almost all of this narrative Mr. Park objects that it is false, except 
whatever may be implied therein as to the total depravity of 
Mr. James E. Lyon. As a comprehensive reply to Mr. Paffard, 
he desires us to publish a letter addressed by him, on April 12 of 
last year, to the directors and stockholders of the Emma Mine, 
published in a supplement to the Mining World. As the letter is 
some two columns long, and consists almost entirely of reiterations 
of the old statements as to the value of the mine, and an argument 
to demonstrate his own good faith, derived from his own account of 
his operations in the stock of the company; and as Mr. Paffard’s 
pamphlet appeared some months later than the letter, we have 
declined to publish it. We have, however, offered Mr. Park an 
opportunity of replying specifically to Mr. Patiard, under his own 


signature, in these columns. 


The Washington correspondents have telegraphed a dispatch to 
the effect that Judge Durell has signified to the friends of the 
Administration in New Orleans his willingness to resign his place 
as District Judge in case he can beforehand be assured of a nomi- 
nation to ‘some second-rate mission,” as that to Turkey, for 
example, or that to Brazil. This offer is regarded as not only- 
arguing a low view, on the judge's part, of the nature of the judicial 
and ambassadorial offices, but also as being impudent in another 
way; for a Congressional Committee has been appointed to proceed 
to Louisiana and take testimony as to whether Durell should not 
be impeached. But we suppose the whole story is one that need 
not yet be believed ; though, “‘ judging of the future by the past,” 
it might be difficult to say what there is in the bistory of Louisiana 
for the past year or two that should prevent Durell’s going to 
Kellogg with the proposal, or Kellogg’s thinking it a proper proposal 
for consideration, or their both thinking the nomination sufficient, 
without troubling their heads much about the probable action 
of the Senate in regard to it. The story is well invented, at any 
rate; and, as was said of the early Romans when the last generation 
of scholars had exploded some of their heroic legends, what a 
people must that have been of whom such tales could even have 
been fabled. 

The impression has been gaining ground, so absolutely unani- 
mous has become the voice of the press of all parties, that Mr. Wil- 
liamas’s nomination will fail to be confirmed. This impression has 
gained ground beeause every one has thought that some of the 
senators who went home for the holiday recess, and needed some 
such prompting, could not fail to get a lively notion of the opinion 
of the bar and their constituents generally on this question. There 
appears, however, to be nothing positive upon which to base the 
hope that confirmation will not be voted; and there are, on the 
other hand, such straws as the painful countingeup by the correspon- 
dents of ** Administration senators who will almost certainly op- 
nose,” and the announcement by a semi-official Administration 
organ that from all it can learn “Judge Williams’s nomination 
will be confirmed.” This organ thought just before the recess that 
the President might have made ‘a graceful concession to the will of 
the people” by withdrawing the nomination—which perhaps is one 
way of saying that, in pursuance of the spirit of hisconstitutional duty, 
he might have nominated for the highest judicial oflice in the country 
and perhaps in the woild a man of untainted reputation and of re- 
cognized legal abilities. The same journal perhaps makes a good 
point when it says to the personal enemies of the proposed Chief- 
Justice that they have unwittingly assisted him rather than hurt his 
chances by their eagerly-pushed specific charges against him. Itis 
in the nature of such things that they should turn out to lave been 
exaggerated, and thus lead toa reaction in behalf of the accused ; or 
at the least furnish to his thick-and-thin friends an excuse for con- 


tinuing so. Besides, there was a superabundant general case against 
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him. ‘To recur again to an old story, it may be worth while to say 
that were not the senators brokers in patronage of which the ori- 
ginal packages are in the President’s hands, he would not dare nor 
they be tempted to offer the country such a Chief-Justice. It is the 
most striking of late illustrations of our civil-service machinery. 


~<« 


The Nation of November 20, 1873, contained a paragraph on the 
subject of ‘‘ Town-site Rings,” giving an explanation of their 
nature, taken from a letter of the Grange correspondent of the 
Tribune. ‘Two correspondents have written to us complaining of 
the paragraph as containing unjust aspersions upon the character 
of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad. We do not find, 
on looking over the paragraph, that we accused this railroad even 
indirectly of anything except “ corruptly placing its stations on its 
own land,” a charge which we hardly expected to be taken seriously ; 
and we even went out of our way to say that “ the injustice prac- 
tised here [i.e., in the case of Town-site Rings] seems to be the 
oppression of one part of the settlers by another ; but the Grangers 
say that it is all the work of the grinding monopolists.”. Among the 
statements contained in the paragraph, however, was one to the 
effect that the land-grant railroads “‘ got their own sections exempted 
from State taxation”; another, that a certain county court-house 
was being built in one of the towns on the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fé Road worth $200,000, as well as “a very expensive 
bridge”; and another, that as land is sold by the road on eleven 
years’ credit, the title does not pass for eleven years, and the State 
cannot tax for eleven years. Our correspondents, who ought to know 
about this, say that the railroad sections are not exempt from State 
taxation, that the cost of the most expensive court-house on the line 
of the road was $40,000 or $50,000, and not $200,000; that as to the 
bridge, it cost $12,000, was a plain structure, and an absolute ne- 
cessity ; that in the very county mentioned by the 7ribune corre- 
spondent, five-sixths of the taxes levied in 1873 were levied against 
the road in question. This looks very badly for the accuracy of the 
Grange correspondent of the Tribune, whose statements in the 
matter we had supposed we could rely upon. 


The Pennsylvanians may well congratulate themselves on the 
result of their constitutional struggle. The Ring, it seems, resorted 
to every device to defeat the adoption of the instrument, among 
others some of strange novelty. It is a common thing, as every 
one knows, to see in German lager-beer shops a picture of the 
tutelary divinity, King Gambrinus, but we have never heard of 
these representations being put to any political use. Ip Philadelphia, 
it seems that the managers have found a means of utilizing his 
majesty by registering him as a qualified voter. On the day of elec- 
tion, a repeater comes to the polls, and gives his name as Charlies, 
John, or Henry Gambrinus, living at such and such a place, and 
votes the straight ticket in the king’s name. A device also said to 
have been resorted to in the late election, was that of registering a 
parrot by the name of George Polly, but this seems a crude make- 
shift compared with the other. There is a reality about Charles, 
John, and Henry Gambrinus, while the name of Polly is caleulated 
rather to dispel than stimulate confidence. 





The Bank of England rate is now 4 _ per cent., and every- 
thing begins to wear a more prosperous look in England as 
well as here. During the past two years a constant drain of gol 
has been going on, resulting from the decision of the German 
Government in 1871 to adopt a gold standard instead of the mixed 
currencies which had previously been in use, mainly based on a 
silver standard. For this purpose, the general stock of gold 
throughout the world had to be drawn upon, and this resulted in a 
succession of monetary spasms, gradually increasing in intensity, 
amounting in 1873 to a panie, or something like a panic, in every 
cold-using country. As the difficulty was aggravated by the crash 
in this country, the general stringency found its way at last to the 
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centre of exchange in London, and sent the Bank rate up to 9 per 
cent., from which it has suddenly dropped to 41s. The German 
Government has now issued £50,000,000, a sum which, it is caleu- 
lated, will replace the old currency, and it is expected that in the 
Prussian states the coinage of gold this year will be limited to 
£5,000,000. It seems likely, therefore, that, so far as monetary strin- 
gency is concerned, gold-using countries are entering upon easier 
times. The year opens also with better prospects for trade both in 
England and this country. 





The interest on the Italian debt is increasing at the rate of abcut 
50,000,000 franes a year, an increase which is greater than the ordinary 
expansion of the revenue. Signor Minghetti proposes a bill placing 
the six state banks on a footing of equality, and virtually making 
them one bank. When the issue of paper money with a corso forzoso 
(compulsory circulation) began in 1866, the National Bank of the 
Kingdom of [taly was the only one of the six which enjoyed this 
privilege, but the notes of the other five were soon permitted to cir- 
culate with a corso legale within local limits, for certain purposes. 
Besides this, minor or “‘ popular ” banks were allowed to issue notes 
of small denominations, which were merely entitled to a corso 
fiduciario, or to as much credit as they could get. Before the issue 
of these notes, all metallic currency had disappeared from cireula- 
tion; gold soon rose toa high premium; and great confusion was 
caused by the three kinds of curreney. The new scheme is for the 
consolidated banks to issue notes of the value of 50e., 1f., 10f., LOOf., 
and 1,000f., payable at sight to bearer, with a corso forzoso, to the 
amount of 1,000,000,000 frances, supplying them to the treasury at 
the low rate of 50 centimes per cent. Besides this, each of the six 
banks is to be allowed to issue notes for its own aceount, but of high 
denomination, the intention being to bring the Government paper 
into circulation for all small trade transactions. Whether this bill 
is really a measure of inflation seems doubtful. It is said that the 
new 1,000,000,000 frances, and the remainder of the issue in large 
notes, will only take the place of the currency of the six banks and 
the popular banks already in circulation. There are other provi- 
sions, and the bill as a whole is said to be equivalent to a liquidation 
of all the old debts of the Government, and the opening of a new 
account, involving the joint guarantee of the Government and the 
banks. It looks, however, like inflation. 


In making his financial statement, Signor Minghetti estimates 
the deficit for the year at something less than 135,000,000 franes. 
He recommends greater severity in the enforcement of the registered 
duties; the abolition of all exemptions from postage, whether for 
members of Parliament or others; the transfer to the Government 
of the taxes on buildings, now levied by the provinces; an increase 
of the income-tax, and the imposition of several other new taxes, 
In Signor Minghetti’s speech, which was well received, he attri- 
buted the condition of the treasury to the necessity of keeping 
Italy, like all the powers of Europe, ready for war. 


In France, the public mind is occupied with the measures taken 
by the Broglie Ministry to seat MacMahon firmly in the saddle. The 
principal of these are the exclusion of naval and military men from 
the Assembly, and the transfer to the Executive of the power of ap- 
pointing the mayors and municipal councillors of all the chief towns 
of the Departments. This is more than the Empire attempted in its 
palmiest days, and when M. Thiers asked for much less he was vio- 
lently opposed by a large body of those members of the Right who 
support the present scheme—so much do votes turn in France 
on the question whose ox is gored. A bill for the restriction of the 
press is also said to be in preparation, and it is believed that the 
Radicals will have a very paltry representation on the Committee of 
Thirty, who are to draft the new constitution. This will hardly 
make its appearance, however, until the present Government has got 
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the voting apparatus thoroughly in its hands, or, as its friends say, 
until it has secured ample guarantees for the preservation of “‘ moral 
order.” ‘The dismal side of the situation is that no man and no 
party in the Assembly can get up and say: ‘“* When we were in 
power, we repudiated these weapons; we relied on liberty for secu- 
rity ; and we now seek power in order to restore self-government to 
the municipalities, freedom to the press, and substitute the rule of 
laws for one of men.” Nomatter who said this now—whether Thiers 
or Gambetta—there would be a great laugh, in which the orator 
would privately join. 


The Ultramontanes in the Prussian parliament have carried, with 
the aid of the Liberals, against the ministry, a motion for the aboli 
tion of the stamp duty on newspapers. The Catholic party have, of 
course, but little real affection for the press, the liberty of which 
is denounced in the Syllabus as one of the abuses of modern times; 
but just now, it is the Catholic papers which suffer most in Germany 
from taxes and restrictions. Their public is not very cultivated, 
and the police have their eye on them, and they accordingly need 
all the help they can get to keep alive. The Liberals, of course, 
have little desire to help the Ultramontanes, but they could not 
avoid seizing the opportunity of raising the press generally to a 
more independent position. Under these circumstances the defeat 
of the ministry has no special importance. ‘The publication of the 
Pope’s Encyclical, of which we gave a summary last week, has been 
forbidden by the police; but, to counterbalance this, the Ultramon- 
tane papers publish a bull of last April putting all the Old-Catho- 
lic churches under an interdict. 


The British Empire in India is threatened with a great calamity, 
in the shape of a famine of almost unprecedented magnitude, in the 
Provinee of Bengal. The district over which it is impending con 
tains a population of about 30,000,000, nearly the whole of which will 
suffer terribly, and two and a half millions of which, it is caleulated, 
will inevitably perish unless relief on a great scale is afforded. Two 
months of drought have caused the failure of the rice crop, which 
means the loss of their savings to the more provident portion of the 
people, and the death of a great multitude through famine, in the 
fever consequent on low diet and the malaria arising from the 
parched soil. These famines have been time out of memory the 
curse of India. They have been greatly reduced in number since 
the country came under British rule, none of any severity having 
occurred in Bengal since 1770, but the density of the population, its 
entire dependence on rice, and the dependence of rice on copious rains, 
makes the weather every year a source of mortal anxiety. The 
sole remedy is either such a relaxation of the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence as will allow of the storing of rice from 
one year to the next, or the introduction of a thorough and minute 
system of irrigation. The Government is gradually constructing 
canals fer this purpose, but the carrying of the water in detail to 
the farms must be the work of individual enterprise, and for this 
the natives hardly seem as yet prepared. Now that all hope of 
saving the crop has been abandoned, vigorous measures are about 
to be adopted for the saving of life. Instructions have been sent 
out for the ‘Treasury to go into the market at once as a purchaser 
of rice to any extent that may be necessary to meet the exigency, 
but the Treasury is this year ill prepared to mect any such draft on 
it, as the opium crop is also a failure, and the tax on it, which 
ordinarily reaches $40,000,000 annually, will hardly reach half that 
amount. ‘The means of relief adopted will be the employment of 
laborers on a great scale on various public improvements, the gratui- 
tous transportation of grain, or its transportation at reduced rates, to 
threatened localities, the establishment of stores in charge cf 
relief officers at various points, for the succor of persons unfit for 
work, and the transfer of laborers to parts of the country in wich 





they can find employment, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA REACTION. 

me adoption of the new constitution in Pennsylvania by an over- 
whelming majority is not only gratifying as an important 

reform in one of the most corrupt States in the Union, but as a great 


sign of the reaction against excessive political activity and excessive 


complication in political machinery which has begun to show itself 


all over the country, and to which we have more than once called 
attention. The principal feature of the new constitution, and the 
one which gives the instrument its character and efficacy, is the 
diminution it effects in the amount of work required both of the 
people and of the various State functionaries. The legislature is 
stripped of an enormous amount of power, and the constituencies are 
relieved of much of the burden of frequent elections. A good deal 
of permanent and self-acting machinery is erected, which can be 
trusted to go under a moderate amount of inspection and leave hon- 
est men time for their private affairs. In short, the whole political 
organization is greatly simplified, and this without withdrawing one 
particle of power from popular hands, or in the smallest degree les- 
sening the responsibility of officers to their employers; and so far 
from lessening popular interest in politics, it seems likely to increase 
it greatly, by giving it a chance to be both rational and j/ruitful. 
One of the things which, more than any, have helped to keep good 
men away from the polls, is the fact that to ninety-nine hundredths 
of the community the political game is not comprehensible, and that 
few of those who take the trouble to understand it find that they 
can take any useful part in it without sacrificing their private inter- 
ests. The indefinite prolongation of such a state of things of course 
meant eventual political ruin. 

The sages who secured the triumph of pseudo-democracy in and 
about 1846 were honest enough, for the most part, but they were 
possessed by a theory drawn from a different civilization and a dif- 
ferent The democracy which took possession 
of their imaginations was the democracy of the ancient Greek 
republics, in which “the people” could be at any time got to- 
gether in the market-place and consulted on any current topic, 
and the oftener the better, as they had nothing particular to do, 
and found time hang heavily on their hands. The suspicious feel- 
ing towards the executive, which they embodied in short terms 
of office, and all but complete deprivation of real power, they got 
from the history of the struggles of English liberalism and Italian 
republicanism against deeply-rooted monarcbical and aristocratic 
traditions. But history had, on the whole, far less to do with the 
construction of their scheme than the notion of ideal fitness ang 
natural adjustment handed: down by Rousseau, and which seemed 
to receive some practical confirmation from the successful working 
of the simple political machinery of New England towns. It is but 
charitable to suppose that they really believed that good men in 
cities like New York and Philadelphia would not only “ go to the 
polls,” but make the nominations after prayerful consideration of 
the merits of all possible candidates, and that officers who came 
and went like the leaves of the forest would fear nothing so much 
as the censure of the wise and virtuous. 


state of society. 


It must be gratifying te everybody who desires to see more of the 
scientitic spirit introduced into politics, that the system has pro- 
duced within the short period of thirty years the results which his- 
tory and human nature would have led us to expect of it; still more 
that its evils should have been recognized so thoroughly and prompt- 
ly by the people; and that we should so soon have a fair chance 
of witnessing the organization of a democracy adapted to American 
life, and not to that of small communities of ancient warriors. The 
eardinal defect of the democracy of 1846 was that it could only be 
worked successfully, if at all, by an idle people, or a people whose 
occupation was neither weighty nor absorbing. At Athens, polities 
occupied a large portion of the time and thoughts of citizens, and 
there were men who bestowed neither time nor thought on anything 
but it was not possible to make politics, any more than the 
army, a separate profession. Everybody was more or less engaged 
n it, so that there was really no room for experts or ‘ profession- 


else ; 
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als.” The ‘“ politician,” in the low but common sense of that 
term, is peculiar to the United States, and he owes bis existence 
to the attempt in which we have been engaged, to imitate in large, 
populous, highly civilized, and commercial States, containing every 
variety of interest, pursuit, feeling, and degree of culture, the insti- 
tutions of little cities of ‘‘ gentlemen.” He owes his trade, and the 
success of it, to the arrangements we made for incessantly taking 
‘“‘the will of the people ” on all sorts of subjects, and for putting all 
sorts of officers under the superintendence of hundreds of thousands 
of merchants, traders, and manufacturers, most of whom never 
heard their names. Jt has been found, asa matter of fact, that about a 
great many small matters the people has no “ will,” and does not care 
what is done, provided it is done honestly and skilfully; that upon 
great matters it does not care to express its will except at long inter- 
vals and after much discussion ; and that, as regards officers, it can- 
not afford the time or thought necessary for the selection of more 
than a very few, or look after the behavior of any but those who 
occupy conspicuous places. To Rousseau this would have seemed a 
sad state of things, and to Pericles a very curious one, but American 
constitutions have to be made neither for ideal cities nor ancient 
ones, but for a new state of society, in which hard work is every 
man’s lot; in which security is the highest good; in which the 
complication of interests and pursuits is great, not only beyond ex- 
ample, but almost beyond conception, and in which each man’s con- 
tribution to civilization, and the very best he can make, consists in 
putting into his calling all the skill and fidelity of which he is 
capable. We want a government adapted to this state of things. 
As yet we have not got one; but we are now at last apparently on 
the way to it. 

The two principal tools of the politician’s trade have been fre- 
quent elections and great powers in the legislature. Under his 
skilful manipulation, the process of taking ‘‘the people’s will” has 
become so complicated, and the result so uncertain, except on great 
occasions, that it needs professional superintendence, and the legis- 
lature has been filled with men who are ready to exercise these 
great powers with perfect indifference to public opinion; and they 
are changed so frequently that public opinion has hardly time to 
reach them while they are in office, and they are socially so obscure 
that it cannot pursue them after they leave office. It is safe to say, 
for instance, that in spite of the spirit of reform which has taken 
possession of the people of this city and State during the last three 
years, no real change has been effected in the character or com- 
position of the State Legislature. Either the same men or the same 
kind of men are sent back regularly every year. The half-dozen 
able or distinguished men whe were sent up to it during the 
excitement of 1871), found that when they reached Albany they were 
without influence or consideration. Some of the most notorious 
rogues of the Ring period have been re-elected this year by 
Republican constituencies. All attempts to “brand” them 
or make them infamous by newspaper denunciations have 
totally failed. Even Winans, who took the Erie bribe, 
and whom the newspapers handed over to undying shame, 
is well and happy. If these men were members of very 
small communities, in which the popular odium could be concen- 
trated on them day and night, they would probably be afraid to 
offend. As members of the State of New York, they do not care 
particularly about indignation which has to reach them over two or 
three hundred miles of country, and which flashes from eyes which 
will never light upon them; and their immediate constituencies are 
of course not greatly roused by knavery of the wrong of which they 
bear only an infinitesimal part. The principle towards which recent 
experience seems to be carrying us, as one of the canons of modern 
democracy, is, therefore, that the powers of officers whose term has 
to be short, whose social position is likely to be obscure, and whose 
sense of responsibility is therefore feeble, or on whom we cannot get 
popular attention fixed, ought to be very small, and the field of their 
discretion very limited. The Pennsylvania Constitution adopts this 
principle, and very rightly, with regard to the legislature. It 
leaves that body comparatively little to do, by settling the greater 
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questions of government in the Constitution itself, and providing 
machinery for the settlement of the greater portion of the minor 
ones; and it took an important step towards what seems to be the 
second great dictate of experience, by lengthening the term and 
either enlarging the powers or diminishing the temptations of 
officers who must of necessity be conspicuous, and whose acts, 
therefore, there is a fair chance of getting a large community to 
scrutinize. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


CONSIDERABLE body of the graduates of the Irish Catholic 
yi University, including members of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions, presented a long and solemn memorial to Cardinal 
Cullen and the other Catholic bishops at the late Commencement 
of that institution, which throws a good deal of light not only on the 
vexed question of Catholic education in Ireland, but on the relations 
of the Catholic Church to education everywhere. The memorial 
examines in detail the management of the university, which it pro- 
nounces so bad as to endanger the existence of the college. But 
what it most complains of is the all but total absence of instruction 
in science. ‘The memorialists say that the neglect of science by the 
university has afforded a very plausible argument to the enemies of 
the university, who never tire of repeating that the Catholic 
Church is the enemy of science, and that she will carry out her 
usual policy in Ireland with respect to it; that “no one can deny 
that the Irish Catholics are miserably deficient in scientific eduea- 
tion, and that this deficiency is extremely galling to them; and,ina 
commercial sense, involves a loss to them, while, in an intellectual 
sense, it involves a positive degradation.” They speak regretfully 
of the secession of Professor Sullivan, to take the presidency of the 
Queen’s College, Cork, and declare that “‘ no Irish-Catholic man of 
science can be found to take his place.” They then go on to make 
several astounding charges. The lecture-list of the university does 
not include for the faculty of arts a single professor of the physical 
or natural sciences, or the name of a solitary teacher in descriptive 
geometry, geology, zodlogy, comparative anatomy, mineralogy, 
mining, astronomy, philology, ethnology, mechanics, electricity, or 
optics. Of the prizes and exhibitions, the number offered in classies 
equals that of those offered in all other studies put together, while 
in other universities the classical prizes do not exceed one-fourth of 
the whole. ‘They wind up their melancholy recital by declaring that 
they are determined that the scientific inferiority of Irish Catholics 
shall not last any longer; and that if they cannot obtain a scientific 
education in their own universities, they will seek it at Trinity or 
the Queen’s Colleges, or study it for themselves in the works of 
Haeckel, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Lyell. They make one 
other singular complaint, viz., that no provision is made for supply- 
ing the lay students with instruction in theology. 

It ought to be said in defence of the Cardinal and the bishops, 
though the memorialists probably could not venture to say it, that 
the church hardly pretends that the university is an efficient or 
complete instrument of education. It has been in existence, it is 
true, twenty years, but the main object of its promoters during this 
period has apparently been to harass or frighten the Government 
by means of it into granting them an endowment, or giving them 
control of the Queen’s Colleges. Had they succeeded in this, they 
would doubtless before now have made a show of readiness to afford 
something in the nature of scientific instruction, beeause, as the 
memorialists remark, there is no denying ‘‘that the physical and 
natural sciences have become the chief studies of the age.” But 
the memorialists must be either very simple-minded or very igno- 
rant Catholics if they suppose that any endowment or any pressure 
from public opinion would ever induce the Catholic hierarchy to 
undertake to turn out students who would make a respectable 
figure among the scientific graduates of other universities, or even 
hold their own among the common run of amateur readers of Hux- 
ley and Darwin and Tyndall. There is no excuse for any mis- 
understanding as regards the policy of the church on this 
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point. She has never given the slightest encouragement or 
sanction to the idea which so many Protestant divines have of late 
years embraced, that theology is a progressive science, capable ot 
continued development in the light of newly discovered facts, and 
of gradual adaptation to the changing phases of our knowledge of the 
physical universe. She has hundreds of times given out as absolute 
truth a certain theory of the origin of man and of the globe he lives 
on, and she cannot either abandon it or encourage any study or 
habit of mind which would naturally or probably lead to doubt ot 
the correctness of this theory, or of the church's authority in enunci 
ating it. In facet, the Pope, who is now an infallible judge in all 
matters of faith and discipline, has, within the last five years, in 
the famous “Syllabus” of modern follies, pronounced damnable 
and erroneous nearly all the methods and opinions by which Trish 
or any other Catholics could escape that deticieney in scientific 
knowledge which they say they find so injurious and so degrading. 
It is safe to say, therefore, that a Catholic cannot receive an educa 
tion which would fit him to acquire distinction among scientitic 
men in our day without either incurring everlasting damnation or 
running the risk of it. Beside a danger of this kind, of course, as 
any priest will tell him, commercial loss and social inferiority are 
small matters. 

Of course, if we take the facts of a great many branches of physi- 
cal science by themselves, it would be easy enough to show that a 
good Catholic might safely accept them. But nomanean reach these 
facts by investigations of his own, or hold to them intelligently 
and fruitfully, without acquiring intellectual habits and making use 
of tests which the church considers signs of a rebellious and there- 
fore sinful temper. Moreover, nobody who has attained the limits 
of our present knowledge ip chemistry, geology, comparative anato- 
my, ethnography, philology, and mythology can stand there with 
closed eyes. He must inevitably peer into the void beyond, and 
would be more than human if he did not indulge in speculations as 
to the history of the universe, and its destiny, whieh the church must 
treat as endangering his salvation. This is so well known that one 
reads the lamentations of these Catholic laymen with considerable 
surprise. They may be fairly supposed to Know something of 
church history, and, even if they do not, they must profess some 
knowledge of the teaching given by the church in those universities 
of other countries which she controls. 
study of natural science anywhere. 


She does not encourage the 
Mathematics and astronomy 
she looks on with some favor, though we do not know how the spec- 
troscope may have affected her towards the latter; and we venture 
to assert that these are the only fields of science in which any 
Catholic layman attains distinction without forfeiting his stand- 
ing in the eyes of the clergy. We do not now speak of the French, 
Italian, and German Catholic laymen who go on with their investi- 
gations without caring whether the clergy like them or not, and 
without taking the trouble to make any formal repudiation of the 
church’s authority over their intellects. We simply say there are 
no pious Catholic scientific men of any note, and never will be if the 
Catholic clergy can help it, and the lamentations of Catholics over 
the fact are logically absurd. 

The legislation which Prussia is now putting into foree on the 
subject of clerical education is founded on a candid recognition of 
the church’s position on this matter. Prince Bismarck is well aware 
that in no seminary or college controlled by priests is there any 
chance that a young man will receive the best instruction of the 
day on the subjects in which the modern world is most interested, 
and by which the affairs of the state are most influenced. He has, 
therefore, wisely decided that it is the duty of the state to see that 
men who still exert as much power over popular thought as priests 
do, and are to receive state pay as popular instructors, shall also re- 
ceive the best obtainable secular education before being subjected 
to purely professional training in the theological seminaries. The 
desperation of the fight made against him by the clergy is due to 
their well-grounded belief that in order to get a young man in our 
time to swallow a fair amount of Catholic theolegy, he must be 


eaught early and kept close. The warfare which is raging in Prus 
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has in every country in which the 
government has formal relations with the church. The appearance 
pirit among the Irish laity, and this not on political 
scientific subjects, shows that the poison has sunk very deep and 
virulent; for the Irish laity have been until now the foremost 
in the world in silence and submissiveness, and there 


‘it is one which broken out 
(f a niutinous 
but 
is very 
Catholic is 
nothing in eeclesiastical history which can equal in impudence a re- 
quest, addressed to Cardinal Cullen, that he would supply them with 
the kind of teaching which other men get from Tyndall and Huxley. 
With eeclesiastical insubordination arising out of differences on 
matters of doctrine or discipline, such as that manifested by the Old 
Catholies, it is comparatively easy to deal. Schismaties can be ex- 
communicated by an authority which they have themselves vene- 
rated, and from an organization in which they loved to live and 
would fain have died. But over wanderers into the fields of science 
the church loses all hold. Her weapons are the jest of the museum 
and the laboratory, and her lore the vain babbling of the ignorant 
ov blind. 
1 
FLORENCE. 


FLORENCE, November 15. 


THE AUTUMN IN 


| pemermaiagn too, has its “ season” as well as Rome, and I have been tak- 
; ing some satisfaction, for the past six weeks, in the thought that it has 
not yet begun. Coming here in the first days of October, I found the sum- 
wer lingering on in almost untempered force, and ever since, until within a 
day or two, it has been dying avery gradual death. Properly enough, as the 
city of flowers, Florence is delightful in the spring—during those blossoming 
weeks of March and April, when a six months’ steady shivering has not 
shaken New York and Boston free of the grip of winter. But something in 
the mood of autumn seems to suit peculiarly the mood in which an apprecia- 
tive tourist strolls through these many-memoried streets and galleries and 
churches. Old things, old places, old people (or, at least, old races) have 
always seemed to me to tell their secrets more freely in such moist, gray, 
melancholy days as have formed the complexion of the past October. With 
Christmas comes the winter, the opera (the good opera), the gaieties, Ame- 
rican and other. Meanwhile, it is pleasant enough, for persons fond of the 
Florentine flavor, that the opera is indifferent, that the Americans haye not 
all arrived, and that the weather has a monotonous, overcast softness, ex- 
tremely favorable to contemplative habits. There is no crush on the Ca- 
scine, as on the sunny days of winter, and the Arno, wandering away toward 
the mountains in the haze, seems as shy of being looked at as a good picture 
in a bad light. No light could be better to my eyes; it seems the faded 
light of that varied past on which an observer here spends so many glances. 
There are people, I know, who freely intimate that the “‘ Florentine flavor” 
[ speak of is dead and buried, and that it is an immense misfortune not to 
have tasted the real thing, in the Grand Duke's time. Some of these friends 
of mine have been living here ever since, and have seen the little historie city 
expanding in the hands of its ‘‘ enterprising ” syndic into its shining gircle of 
boulevards and beaux quartiers, such as M. Haussmann set the fashion of— 
like some precious little page of antique text swallowed up in a marginal 
commentary. I am not sure of the real wisdom of regretting the change— 
apart from its being always good sense to prefer a larger city to a smaller 
one. For Florence, in its palmy days, was peculiarly a city of change—of 
shifting régimes, and policies, and humors; and the Florentine character, as 
we have it to-day, is a character which takes all things easily for having 
It saw the national capital arrive, and took no 
further thought than sufficed for the day; it saw it depart, and whistled it 
The new boulevards of the Sindaco Peruzzi 
but after all, from the wsthetic 
It seems to me part 


seen so many come and go, 


cheerfully on its way to Rome. 
come, it may be said, but they don’t go; 
point of view, it is not strictly necessary they should. 
of the essential amiability of Florence—of her genius for making you take to 
vour favor on easy terms everything that in any way belongs to her—that 
she has already flung a sort of reflet of her charm over all their undried mor- 
tar and plaster. 

Nothing could be prettier, in a modern way, than the Piazza d’ Azegiio, 
the Avenue the Margaret; nothing pleasanter than to 
stroll across them, and enjoy the afternoon lights through their libe- 
They carry you close to the charming hills which look down into 


of Princess 


or 
ral vistas. 
Florence on all sides, and if, in the foreground, your sense is a trifle perplex- 
ed by the white paveinents, dotted here and there with a policenian or a 
nursemaid, you have only to look just beyond to see Fiesole on its mountain- 
side g 
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lowing purple from the opposite sunset. 
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to spare—which you enjoy the more, doubtless, from standing off in this 
fashion to get your light and your point of view. The elder streets, abutting 
on all this newness, go boring away into the heart of the city in narrow, 
dusky vistas of a fascinating picturesqueness. Pausing to look down them, 
sometimes, and to penetrate the deepening shadows through which they 
recede, they seem to me little corridors leading ont from the past, as 
mystical as the ladder in Jacob's dream; and when I see a single figure 
coming up toward me I am half afraid to wait till it arrives; it seems too 
much like a ghost—a messenger from an under-world. Florence, payed 
with its great mosaics of slabs, and lined with its massive Tusean palaces, 
which, in their large dependence on pure symmetry for beauty of effect, 
reproduce more than other modern styles the simple nobleness of Greek 
architecture, must have always been a stately city, and not especially rich 
in that ragged picturesqueness—the picturesqueness of poverty—on which 
we feast our idle eyes at Rome and Naples. Wxcept in the unfinished fronts 
of the churches, which however, unfortunately, are mere prosaic ugliness, 
one finds here less romantic stateliness than in most Italian cities. But at 
two or three points it exists in perfection—in just such perfection as proves 
that often what is literally hideous may be constructively delightful. On 
the north side of the Arno, between the Ponte Vecchio and the Ponte Santa 
Trinita, is an ancient row of houses, backing on the river, in whose yellow 
flood they bathe their aching old fect. Anything more battered and be- 
fouled, more cracked and disjointed, dirtier, drearier, shabbier, it would be 
impossible to conceive. They look as if, fifty years ago, the muddy river 
had risen over their chimneys, and then subsided again and left them coated 
for ever with its unsightly slime. And yet, forsooth, because the river is 
yellow, and the light is yellow, and here and there, elsewhere, some mellow, 
mouldering surface, some hint of color, some accident of atmosphere, takes 
up the foolish tale and repeats the note—because, in short, it is Florence, it 
is Italy, and you are an American, bred amid the micaceous sparkle of brown- 
stone fronts and lavish of enthusiasms, these miserable dwellings, instead of 
simply suggesting mental invocations to an enterprising board of health, 
bloom and giow all along the line in the perfect felicity of picturesqueness. 
Lately, during the misty autumn nights, the moon has been shining on them 
faintly, and refining away their shabbiness into something ineffably strange 
and spectral. The yellow river sweeps along without a sound, and the 
pale tenements hang above it like a vague miasmatic exhalation. The 
dimmest back-scene at the opera, when the tenor is singing his sweetest, 
seems hardly to belong to a more dreamily fictitions world. 

What it is that infuses so rich an interest into the charm of Florence is 
difficult to say in a few words; yet as one wanders hither and thither in 
quest of a picture or a bas-relief, it seems no marvel that the place should be 
interesting. Two industrious English ladies have lately published a couple 
of volumes of ‘Walks’ through the Florentine streets, and their work is a 
long enumeration of great artistic deeds. These things remain for the most 
part in sound preservation, and, as the weeks go by and you spend a constant 
portion of your days among them, you seem really to be living in the magical 
time. It was not long; it lasted, in its splendor, for less than a century ; but 
it has stered away in the palaces and churches of Florence a heritage of 
beauty which these three enjoying centuries since have not yet come to the 
end of. This forms a distinct intellectual atmosphere, into which you may 
turn aside from the modern world and fill your lungs with the breath of a 
forgotten creed. The memorials of the past in Florence have the advantage 
of being somehow more cheerful and exhilarating than in other cities which 
have had a great esthetic period. Venice, with her old palaces cracking 
with the weight of their treasures, is, in its influence, insupportably sad ; 
Athens, with her maimed marbles and dishonored memories, transmutes the 
consciousness of sensitive observers, I am told, into a chronie heartache. 
But in one’s impression of old Florence there is something very sound and 
sweet and wholesome—something which would make it a growing pleasure 
to live here long. In Athens and Venice, surely, a long residence would be 
a pain. The reason of this is partly the peculiarly lovable, gentle character 
of Florentine art in general—partly the tenderness of time, in its lapse, 
which, save in a few cases, has been as sparing of injury as if it knew that 
when it had dimmed and corroded these charming things, it would have 
nothing so sweet again for its tooth to feed on. If the beautiful Ghirlan- 
daios and Lippis are fading, we shall never know it. The large Fra Angelico 
in the Academy is as clear and keen as if the good old monk were standing 
there wiping his brushes; the colors seem te sing, as it were, like new-fledged 
birds in June. Nothing is more eharacteristic of early Tuscan art than the 
bas-reliefs of Luca della Robbia; yet, save for their innocence, there is not 
one of them that might not have been modelled yesterday. The color is 
mild but not faded, the forms are simple but not archaic. But perhaps the 
best image of the absence of stale melancholy in Florentine antiquity is the 
bell-tower of Giotto beside the Cathedral. No traveller has forgotten how 
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it stands there, straight and slender, plated with colored marbles, seemingly 
so strangely rich, in the common streets, It is not even simple in design, 
and I never cease to wonder that the painter of so many grimly archaic 
little frescoes should have fashioned a building which, in the way of 
elaborate clegauce, leaves the finest modern culture nothing to suggest. 
Nothing can be imagined at once more lightly and more richly fanciful; it 
might have been a present, ready-made, to the city by some Oriental 
genie. Yet, with its Eastern look, it seems of no particular time; it is 
not gray and hoary like a Gothic spire, nor cracked and despoiled like : 
Greek temple; its marbles shine so little less freshly than when they were 
laid together, and the sunset lights up its embroidered cornice with such a 
friendly radiance, that you come to regard it at last as simply the grace- 
fal, indestructible soul of the city made visible. The Cathedral, externally, 
in spite of its solemn hugeness, strikes the same light, cheerful note; it 
has grandeur, of course, but such a pleasant, agreeable, ingenuous gran- 
deur. It has seen so much, and outlived so much, and served so many sad 
purposes, and yet remains in aspect so true to the gentle epicureanism that 
conceived it. Its vast, many-colored marble walls are one of the sweetest 
entertainments of Florence; there is an endless fascination in walking past 
them, and feeling them lift their great acres of mosaic higher in the air 
than you care to look. You greet them as you do the side of a mountain 
when you are walking in the valley; you don’t twist back your head to 
look at the top, but content yourself with some little nestling hollow— 
some especial combination of the little marble dominoes. 

Florence is richer in pictures than one really knows unti] one has begun 
to look for them in outlying corners. Then, here and there, one comes 
upon treasures which it almost seems as if one might pilfer for the New 
York Museum without their being missed. The Pitti Palace, of course, is a 
sollection of masterpieces ; they jostle each other in their splendor, and they 
rather weary your admiration. The Uffizi is almost as fine a show, and to- 
gether with that long serpentine artery which crosses the Arno and con- 
nects them, they form the great central treasure-chamber of the city. But 
I have been neglecting them of late for the sake of the Academy, where 
there are fewer copyists and tourists, fewer of the brilliant things you don’t 
care for. I observed here, a day or two since, lurking obscurely in one of the 
smaller rooms, a most enchanting Sandro Botticelli, It had a mean black 
frame, and it was hung where no one would have looked for a masterpiece ; 
but a good glass brought out its merits. It represented the walk of Tobias 
with the Angel, and there are parts of it really that an angel might have 
painted. Placed as it is, I doubt whether it is noticed by half-a-dozen per- 
What a pity tbat it should not become the property of an insti- 
tution which would give it a brave gilded frame and a strong American 
light! Then it might shed its wouderful beauty with all the force of 
rare example. Botticelli is, 
the Florentine painters—the only one, save 
Angelo, who had a really inventive fancy. 
complex turn, which gives him at 
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in a certain way, the most interesting of 
Michael 
His imagination has a 
first a strangely modern, familiar 
air, but we soon discover that what we know of him is what our contempo- 
When we read Mr. William Morris’s 
poetry, when we look at Mr. Rossetti's pictures, We are enjoying, among 
other things, a certain amount of diluted Botticelli. 


Leonardo and 


rary Pre-Raphaelites have borrowed. 


Ile endeavored much 
more than the other early Florentiues to make his faces express a mood, a 
consciousness, and it is the beautiful preoccupied type of face which we find 
in his pictures that our modern Pre-Raphagiitss reproduce, with their own 
modifications. 


tive; but who was ever more devotedly observant, more richly, geuially 
If there should ever be a great weeding out of the world’s pos- 


Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Ghiriandaio, were not imagina- 


graphic? g 

sessions, I should pray that the best works of the early Florentine school be 
counted among the flowers. With the ripest performances of the Venetians, 
they seem to me the most valuable things in the history of art. Heaven for- 
bid that we should be narrowed down to a crucl choiee; but if it came to a 
question of keeping or losing between half-a-dozen Raphaels and half-a- 
dozen things I could select at the Academy, I am afraid that, for myself, 
the memory of the “ Transfiguration ” would not save the Raphaels. And 
yet this was not the opinion of a patient artist whom I saw the other day 
copying the finest of Ghirlandaios—a beautiful “ Adoration of the Kings ” 
at the Hospital of the Innocenti. 
art-wealth of Florence. It hangs in a dusky chapel, far aloft, behind an 
altar, and, though now and then a stray tourist wanders in and puzzles 
awhile over the vaguely glowing forms, the picture is never really seen and 
enjoyed. I found an aged Frenchman of modest mien perched on the little 
platform beneath it, behind a great hedge of altar candlesticks, with an 
admirable copy almost completed. The difficulties of his task had been 
almost insuperable, and his performance seemed to me a real feat of magic. 


This is another specimen of the buried 





He could searcely see or move, and he could only tind reom for his cauras 
by rolling it together and painting a small piece at a time, se that he nerer 
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enjoyed a view of his work as a whole. The original is gorgeous with color 
and bewildering with ornamental detail, but not a gieum of the painter's 
crimson was wanting, not a curl in his gold arabesque. It seemed to me 
that, if I had copied a Ghirlandaio under such circumstances, | shouly at 


least maintain, for my credit, that he was the first painter in the world. 
“Very good of its kind,” said the weary old man, with a shrug, in reply to 
my raptures ; “ but oh! how far short of Raphael!” 

] 
' 


However that may | 
if the reader ever observes this brilliant copy in the Museum of Copies 
Paris, let him stop before it with a certain reverence ; it is one of the patient 
things of art. Seeing it wrought there, in its dusky chapel, in such scant 
convenience, seemed to remind me that the old art-life of Florence wa 

Hi 


yet extinct. The old painters are dead, but their influence is living. 


lorrespondence. 
LETTER FROM A TEXAN. 
To THE EpiIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. James W. Rhoads, of Philadeiphia, having (in No. 437, p. 820, 
of the Nation) sought to correct statements made in a letter from niyselt 
from Fort Sill (published in No. 435, p. 2-6) [ beg leave to reply. My letter was 
closed at the end of the second day of the Fort Sill Conference. The terms 
then dictated by Governor Davis of Texas, who spoke as one having authority 
and not as the Scribes, alarmed the Indians. They seemed to have been 
accustomed to be entreated and persuaded to do what they had by treats 


contracted to do, and were amazed to find themselves quietly but tirmly in 


formed what they must do, in accordance with the treaty. The result was 
that none of the chiefs came, according to the notice given, to the Conterence 
on the day following. Governor Davis first learned to his surprise. aiter hb 
arrival at Fort Sill, from the Quaker agents, who produced their correspond 
ence to him, that the authorities at Washington had, at the instance of these 
agents, unqualifiedly promised that Satanta and Big-Tree should be re 
leased. ‘These Indians were convicts, and had been taken from the per 
tentiary of Texas by leave of the Governor and brought to Fort Sill, mainly 
to convinee the other Indians that they were vei alive. 

Satank (Sitting Bear), Satanta (White Bea 


Kiowa chiefs, with a band of their warriors, in which Big-Tree (no chief, but 


Some two years since 


a mere young “ buck”) boasted he was included, made a raid into Texas 
and captured and rifled Captain Warren's train of wagons, killing some ot 
the teamsters outright and torturing by fire and killing others that had been 
wounded. 


Quaker agents, to whom, strange to say, 


They were so emboldened by the laissez-faire policy of the 
the military had been made subord 

nate, that they returned at once to their reservation, while General Sherman 
boasted of their exploit. Mn 
A nt 
What must have been 


was there on an inspection tour, and openly 
Rhoads concedes * they were arrested at the request ef Tatum, 2 
Friend, to whom they had admitted their guilt.” 
their opinion of the 


so-called * peace policy ” and of Agent Tatum to have 


made such an admission to him? They were arrested at or in the immedi 


ate vicinity of the post, which was most injudicious, as the Indians, not 
without cause, regarded the arrest. as we should, one made under a flag of 
truce. It shook their confidence in the good faith of the whites, and led to 
those continued manilestations of distrust which were unpleasant to witness 
on the part of all who were present at the Conference. Whether this request 
of Agent Tatum, combined with his published communications, showed that 
he had changed his views as to the “ policy ” 


and breught such a pressure upon him as led him to resign, I do not under 


1¢@ Was ex pected to carry out, 


take to say. His acts and letters show that he was both honest and 


sineere. He left with the respect of the military and of the people of the 
frontier. 

A treaty was coneluded on October 21, 1867, the ratification of which 
was proclaimed on August 25, 1968, between the United States and, as it 
recites, “the confederated tribes of Kiowa and Comanche Indians, repre- 
hiefs and headmen, duly authorized to act for the body ot 
(15 ‘United States Statutes at Large,’ p. 5&1). 


Its first article stipulates (the italics are mine) that ‘if bad men among the 


ented by their 
the people of said tribes” 
Indians shall commit a wrong or depredation upon the person or property of 
any one, white, black, or Indians [sic], subject to the authority of the United 
States and at peace therewith, the tribes herein named solemnly agree that 
ey will, on proof made to their agent and notice by him, deliver up the 
wrongdoer (!) to the United States, to be tried aud punished according to ils 
laws.” By article six of the Constitution of the United States, all treaties 
are declared to constitute a part of “the supreme law of the land.” As 
General Sherman could not, under the treaty, order those Indians to be tried 
by a military commission, and as there are uo laws of the United States for 
the punishment of 


diction, he 


‘imes committed where the National Government has 


nik cue thoncht it 


advisable te send them to be tried by the Dis- 
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trict Court of the county in Texas that was the locality of their | horses—which, as even the owners had not license to trade 


Satank was in one of the wagons, accom- 
Big-Tree were in anether. 
4 mounted Old Satank had 
previously declared that he would never submit to be sent to Texas. He 
singing his death-chant when he was taken from the guard- 


They were started. 
soldier, and 


outrage, 


panied by an armed Satanta and 


guard of soldiers rede on each side. 


commenced 
Before they had gone a mile from Fort Sill, ina paroxysm of frenzied 
despair, he tore bis hands through his handcuffs, raking off the skin and 
flesh, whipped out a butcher-knife he bad concealed under his blanket, and 
so startled the seldier that was with him that he jumped out of the wagon, 


house. 


leaving his carbine behind. 
to charge it by pumping in a cartridge was disabled by a shot throngh the 
right wrist from one of the mouuted guard. The sergeant shot him through 
the body. He was laid mortally wounded on the ground, where he gritted 
his teeth in ferocious defiance, and died—as a savage dies. 
Satanta and Big-Tree were taken on to Texas; were tried according to 
law ; were convicted of murder, and seutenced to death. On the recommen- 
dation of the powers that be at Washington, Governor Davis commuted their 
punishment to imprisonment for life in the penitentiary. When in the 
penitentiary, he alone had authority to pardon them. When I stated that 
the release of Satanta and Big-Tree had been promised “ without autho- 
rity,” I meant without the authority of the only individual in the world 
who had authority to pardon convicts in the penitentiary of Texas, the 
Governor of Texas. Yet Mr. Rhoads, speaking of their release, says “this 
was promised to the Kiowas, alter a careful explanation of the terms by 
the agent aud others, but only by authority from Washington, as official 
records will show.” He undertakes to correct me by asserting, no doubt 
truly, that their release had been promised by those who, as they and Mr. 
Rhoads ought to knew, had no right to promise what they had not the legal 
power to perform. 

Mr. Rhoads, in setting me right, also seeks to discriminate between the 
Kiowas and the Comanches, just as the Quaker agents at Fort Sill did, in 
opposing the very proper demands of Governor Davis. He says, “‘ The two 
tribes, though associated, neither intermarry nor have the same tribal 
organization.” Again: “ But the Kiowas, having fulfilled the conditions at 
first imposed, were surprised at new and different terms being proposed at 
Fort Sill by Governor Davis.” Governor Davis, in accordance with the 
treaty, which is joint not several, demanded that the Kiowas should be held 
respousible for the raids of the Comanches, and should deliver up the Texas 
horses then in their herds; that ‘‘the confederated tribes” (as the treaty 
styles them) should be made to respond as one people. What right had the 
Quaker agents, and what right has Mr. Rhoads, to draw a distinction which 
they ure precluded from making by a part of ‘‘the supreme law of the 
land”? 
waxim of the common law, which indeed pervades all law: “ Ignorantia 


” 


I mean no discourtesy in citing in self-defence the well-known 
legis neminem excusat.” It contains no exception in favor of high officials 
at Washington, Quaker agents on the reservation, or writers for newspapers. 
Se much for the law. 

Te proceed : On further reflection, Governor Davis concluded that it was 
best for him to save the national honor, which was compromised by the 
unauthorized promises that had been made, and, against his convictions, to 
comply with those promises on the written guaranty made, in behalf of the 
United States, by the head of the Indian Bureau, that the demands he had 
mace of the Indians should be complied with. He determined to pardon 
Satanta and Big-Tree conditionally, and set them at liberty. Notice was 
again sent to the Indians to assemble a day later. The Kiowas came, but 
only two of the Comanche chiefs appeared. Governor Davis announced that 
as his demands had, since the Conference dispersed on the second day, 
been guarantced on behalf of the United States Government, he set Satanta 
and Big-Tree free. The Kiowas appeared to be overwhelmed with good 
feeling. Thus ended on Wednesday morning (October 8, 1873) what a 
for the St. Louis press aptly characterized 
with the Indians of the Plains.” 

As the Governor was walking off to take his seat in the ambulance to 
return to Caddo, the Kiowa chief, Kicking-Bird, accompanied by Dr. Sturm, 
who interpreted for him, detained the Governor to tell him he had a Texas 
horse which he then and there wished to deliver up to him in person. The 
Governor replied that if he would turn him over to the agent, it would be 


“the firmest council ever held 


sufficient. I stated in my letter that Satanta’s son “rode to the council to- 


day a horse which one of the Texans present recognized as his own pro- 
perty.” Brands of horses and cattle are by law registered in Texas. Copies 
of the records of brands, and affidavits describing the horses stolen by the 
Indians, were in the hands of Texans who, on invitation of the Governor, at- 
tended the Conference, some of whom were able from personal knowledge to 


identify a number of the horses. One ef the agents to reclaim the stolen 


with the Indians, 
and no one pretended that they had traded with them, must have been 
stolen—was an ex-United States volunteer officer from the North, who had 
settled on our frontier, who was duly provided with authentic record proofs. 


| These witnesses, corroborated as they were by records, assured the Governor 


| that 


Satank seized it, and while kneeling and trying | 





writer 


| appear iv early numbers. 
| year are one on ‘‘ Japanese Art,” by Sir Rutherfore Alcock, and another on 


| of Dee. 13 by Mr. Ashton W. Dilke, who writes from Moscow. 


while the Conference was in session not less than 1,500 horses stolen 
from Texas were seen by them among the herds of the Kiowas near Fort 
So much for the facts. Yet Mr. Rhoads says “ that they returned all 
captives to the agent, and also the stolen stock, it is believed, as the chiefs 
were able to identify it’! If he doubts the correctness of the statement 
made in my letter that the “peace policy” had made the reservation as it 
were a city of refuge for evil-doers, I beg leave, without permission, to refer 
him to Gen. Davidson, the commander of the post of Fort Sill. 

I sincerely respect the Friends. While I believe in their good intentions, 
{ am unable to comprehend on what rational principle men who are opposed 
to war are put in control of the military. [ admire the Indian for certain 
manly qualities that adorn his savage nature, and would like to see him 


Sill. 


| rescued from the fate that seems to await inevitably his ungoverned and 


desperate life. I duly appreciate the recklessness of my own people. But 
I sympathize with my countrymen, the adventurous frontiersmen of Texas. 
Notwithstanding treaties and “ peace-policy ” Indian agents, they have 
never been permitted to have peace. They have a vivid comprehension of 
what is meant by “the arrow that flieth by day,” while their wives and little 
ones realize the import of “ the terror by night.” 

It was a grave error in the first instance to make treaties with people in 
such a state of savagery that they have no government—are mere mobs. 
There are, all told, only 1,500 Kiowas and 3,000 Comanches. It is a giaver 
error to put non-combatants in charge of such a people—of utter savages. 
It is the conviction, which the writer shares, of not a few enlightened 
Christian men practically conversant with the facts bearing on the subject, 
who do not approve of the old arrangement in regard to the Indians and 
yet have no theory to support, that.what is called “the peace policy ” does 
not mean peace to both races, but means peace to the Indians and war to 
the whites; and that it will sooner or later cost too inuch blood. 

A TEXAN. 





Notes. 


gad’ YOUNG & CO. are issuing quarterly a new, revised, and cheaper 

edition of Canon Robertson’s ‘ History of the Christian Church,’ to be 
completed in eight volumes octavo.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
‘The Education of American Girls,’ edited by Miss Anna C. Brackett, and 
‘Iron Ores of Missouri and Michigan,’ by Profs. R. Pumpelly, T. B. Brooks, 


and Adolf Schmidt. The latter work will be illustrated, and will be 
accompanied by a topographical and geological atlas in folio.—‘ Days 
near Rome,’ by Augustus J. C. Hare, and ‘The Old Masters and their Pic- 
tures,’ by Sarah Tytler, are announced by Geo. Routledge & Sons.—— 
Henry Holt & Co. will publish the ‘Posthumous Essays’ of John Stuart 
Mill; the ‘Literary Remains’ of the late Emanuel Deutsch; and W. J. 
Stillman’s ‘ History of the Cretan Rebellion of 1866.’ Dr. Geo. M. Beard 
has issued a prospectus of the Archives of Hlectrology and Neurology, to be 
edited by himself. The first number wiil be published early in the present 
year ; succeeding numbers semi-annually, until the success of the Archives war- 
rants a more frequent appearance. Dr. Beard’s address is No. 8 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York. The London Art Journal (New York: Virtue & 
Yorston) informs its readers that the January number will contain a steel por- 
trait of Tennyson, after that by G. F. Watts, and that engravings are in 
progress from the works of Mulready, Poynter, Alma-Tadema, Doré, Frére, 
W. Hunt, and other masters, to be issued in due course. The whole of the 
interesting frieze of the Albert Memorial has also been engraved, and will 
The most attractive papers announced for the 


“ Transformations of the British Face,” by G. A. Simcox.——The contro- 
vervy between Prof. Vambéry and his critics is continued in the Athenaum 
He considers 


it his ‘duty to point out the inaccuracies in M. Vambéry’s account of Sam 


arcand,” and gives a number of instances of false topography relating to 


that city which confirm the suspicions expressed by Mr. Schuyler.—- 
In the December number of the Penn Monthly, at the close of his seven- 
teenth article upon the Moorish conquest of Spain, Professor Henry Cop- 
pée announces that the series, as it stands, is merely a cartoon. He in- 
tends, he says, to expend additional labor upon his fascinating subject ; and 
should time serve bim, and materials be procurable, he hopes that at some 
not distant day he may be able to put before the public an historical picture 
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of the events, the romance, and the philosophy of the conquest of Spain by 
the Arab Moors. The papers in question have been an interesting feature of 
the monthly for many months back. 

—While the police were hesitating as to the real nature of the recent 
double tragedy in Broome Street, 

“ By far the most important discovery in support of the theory that both 
were murdered by a mercenary assasin was made by a Tribune reporter 
yesterday. By carefully measuring the bloody footprints on the roof he 
found that they were exactly nine inches long ‘and three and a half inches 
wide at the greatest width of the toot. Now these marks are at least one 
and a half inches shorter than the feet of Ryan, and could only have been 
made by a man having a very small foot. The probability that the foot- 
marks were made by a man short in stature is so great that it may almost be 
considered a certainty. Ryan was a man above the medium ‘height, and 
the marks could not have been made by the i impression of his feet. One man 
who was on the roof early on Monday morning declares he saw foot-marks 
of two different sizes, one much larger than the other, but this information 
could not be substantiated, the bloody prints being found by measurement 
to be all of the same size, when the reporter visited the place yesterday. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, Police Captain Hedde n and some of 
his officers are alleged still to cling to the suicide theory ; ; but this may be 
done for the purpose of putting the murderer off his guard.” 


This is a good example of the present stage of evolution of the modern 
“reporter.” Tis original function of stating simply what had occurred, o1 
what was said, has well-nigh disappeared, or has been left to ’prentice 
hands. After a short experience of this soulless drudgery, he enters on a 
much larger field of activity, in which he no longer sets forth clearly that 
which has been revealed, but drags to light that which is bidden and secks 
concealment ; and in which his duties become more and more those of a 
public prosecutor and censor. He anticipates the court in taking deposi- 
tions and testimony ; the district-attorney in indicating the witnesses who 
ought to be summoned ; the jury in finding a verdict, and the judge in pro- 
nouncing sentence ; calls attention to inconsistencies of evidence, and the 
weak points of the arguments of counsel; criticises the judge’s charge, and 
decides whether justice bas been satisfied or the law ought to be changed. 
As a Washington correspondent, his services are too important and too well- 
known to need description. It is doubtful if any session of Congress could 
be properly conducted without him. He gives timely notice of contem- 
plated “raids on the Treasury,” unmasks the real aim of seemingly inno- 
cent measures, hunts up proof of the extravagance of departments and of 
the immorality of Congressmen, furnishes precedents to the Secretary of 
State for vindicating our flag against the right of search, and in many ways 
makes it plain how heavily the burden of government rests upon him. He 
is, We may say, 80 essential to society that we could better spare legislature, 
executive, and judiciary. With equal ease be impeaches a President, rejects 
the nomination of an attorney-geveral, lays down the international jaw, 
repeals the Salary Act and frames a substitute, or plays, 
seen, the humbler réle of coroner’s detective. 

—The death of Professor Agassiz has caused the appearance in print of 
numerous reminiscences of him, and among others of some that we find in 
the Cincinnati Commercial. They are contributed by Mr. D. T. Wright, 
who twenty years ago was a student in the Harvard Law School, where he 
had for contemporaries Mr. Horace Gray, who is now the 
the Massachusetts Supreme Coart ; Mr. Wm. C. Endicott, who also is or has 
been a judge in that State; Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, Mr. Sidney Webster, and 
other gentlemen who have since become very well known to the profession 
and the public. It was at that time customary, when the term in the Aca- 
demic Department came to a close, and the commencement exercises were 
held, to have an exhibition in the Law This exhibition con- 
sisted of the trial, before a jury of Academical seniors, of a case made up by 
the law professors and argued by certain Jaw students chosen by their fel- 
lows. On the occasion to which Mr. Wright particularly refers, the case to 
be tried was selected rather than made up, and was nothing more nor less 
than an actual libel suit which had been brought against Professor Agassiz, 
and which was then pending at Albany. Thestory of this actual suit will, we 
may remark, repay attention from all persons whose duty it is to keep a 

vatch on Superintendents of Schools and other such officials. It may not 
be generally known, but a great many remarkable stories could be told about 
the introduction into the schools of this or that State of this or that publish- 
er’s “line” of school-bouks. Of this, as of other matters of 
it has been true of late years that often *‘there has been money in it,” 
and snug sums of money made out of it. And it is true, too, 
that pertectly well-meaning and honest Superintendents of Schools 
are often imposed upon, to the great wrong not only of the tax- 
payer, but of the pupil. How it happened that the suit in question 
was brought against Professor Agassiz was as follows: At the time 
already referred to, our New York Superintendent was desirous of obtaining 
for use in his course of instruction a geological map, and gave public notice 


as we have just 


Chiet-Justice of 


School alse. 


administration, 





to that effect. In due time such a map, handsomely engraved and mounted. 
was offered for acceptance by a certain gentleman, who, if Mr. Wright is not 
mistaken, put a handle to his name and called himself a professor. The 
Superintendent, who frankly matters, 
submitted the map to a professor bona fide, who at once certified that its 
merits and utility were great, a 
closed. 


contessed his incompetence in such 


nd upon this the bargain was about to be 


The map was in reality a marvel of stupidity and perfectly worth 
less, and there were pot wanting people to say that the professor bona fide 
as well as the pseudo-professor was inequitably interested in the event and 
was to have a share of the profits, which would have been large 
mous. 
an imposture was to be practised, got a copy of the map and sent it on to 
Agassiz, with a request for his opinion of it. Mr. Wright asserts that when 
the professor first saw this chart it was eleven o'clock at night, he having 
been away from when it was received; that as he unrolled it he 
gazed in wonderment upon it; and that it required between two and three 
hours for him to comprehend that so vast an amount of ign: 
proceeded forth from one man. 
Mr. Wright gives a copy, 
spokenness he denounced the map as a humbug ; 


. if vot enor 


At this stage of the proceedings a -cientitic gentleman, who saw that 


home 


vrance could have 
That same night he 
in which with 


a letter, of which 
all his accustomed energy 


Wrote 
and ont 
he had he said, 
more grotesque combinations than in the lustrations introduced among the 
tertiary beds ; siosauri of the lias he found ain 
amid the pachyderms of Montinartre in a manner as ridiculous as if one were 


hever seen, 
ichthysosauri and ple 


to find in a universal history Alexander the Great fighting battles in China 

with the Emperor Napoleon. He ended by authorizing his correspondent to 
publish the letter if that should be found necessary. The lett 
lished, the bargain between the two geologists and the Superit 


to an end, 


er Was pub 
itendent came 
and hence the libel suit, which we suppose 
As for the libel suit in the 
School Moot-court, a verdict was obtained by neither purty, 
the whole night 


Agassiz won but ae 


to which we have no further information, Law 
though the jury 
and had a very noisy session. Mr. 
Wright was himself one of the counsel for the defence, and he draws a lively 
picture of the way in whieh A 


were locked up for 


gassiz, always eagerly earnest and always un 


grudging of labor, endeavored to fit him for his appearance in court by giy 
ing him weeks of gratuitous and enthusiastic instruction in geology. A fact 
like this gives a laturalist’s great suecess as a 


teacher. 


clue to the distinguished 1 


—The necrology of each year is 
than that of its predecessor 
that death is still impartial 
month just gone ; 


apt to seem richer in distinguished names 
s, but to turn back to the to find 

Many celebr died in the twelve 
but their names cannot be said to outweigh those of the 


record is usually 
ated men have 


list which had to be made in the first week of 1872, for example, and upon 
which were the names of soldiers such as Benedek, Omer Pacha. and 
Schamyl; men ef science such as Murchison, Herschel, De Morgan. 


Wilson, 


men of 


Babbage, Schultzenstein, 
Jobnuston ; 
artists and = actors” like 
Thalbere. The list of the 

It opens with the unexpecte 


Reequerel, 
Duinas 
Hackett, 


Claparedi, and 


Keith 
Grote, Gervinus, 


EGtyos ; 
Auber, Mercadante, and 
celebrated dead of 1873 is also a long one 


such as 
Forrest, 


le tters 


great or 
{and somewhat dramatic collapse of the Ex-Em 


peror of the French, who died on the 9th of January. Royalty of another 


sort than the ruler of an: ther character 
death of the representative of the ancient 
King John was an ac 
but the “ trade 
and under 
Another of the dece: 


age as contemptible 


Napoleonic, and a r, passed away in the 
ind famous royal house of Saxony. 
beloved 
lited to his tastes or his peculiar 
‘ienced her traditional ill-fortune, 
ised princes is the deposed Duke of Brunswick, a person 
in all respects as King John was in 
To these 
and the 
i holy woman” as she 


omplished seholar, aid an amiable and 
little st 
his reign Saxony exper 


man, 
of governing ” was 


powers, 


many important re 
names are to be added those of the 


» bigoted Dow ager- impress ot 


spects admirable. Dowager- 


Empress of Brazil, and 
Austria, * 


were bitterly pernicious to her family and country. 


reactionary 


is called in some quarters, Whose counsels 


—Among men of the gown, the losses both in this country and England 


have been heavy, -all things considered—tuliy as conspicuous 


as heavy. 


and perhaps 
Our Supreme Court Bench has lost Chief-Justice Chase-—another 
probable, to the strain of England, Lord West- 
a former Lord Chancellor, has died, and after his are to be ranged the 
names of Sir William Bovill—one of the English Jawyers whom the Tich- 
borne trial has tested without adding to their reputation—and in the last 
days of t Gillery Pigott, f the Barons of the Exchequer. In 
this country, 


victim, it is 
bury, 


the war. In 


he vear Si: one © 


the loss is heavier. With Chief-Justice Chase’s name is to be 
coupled that of ex-Associate Justice Nelson, a man who possessed absolutely 
the respect and confidence of every citizen of the United States, and who 
happily lived in the knowledge of this fact. Something not dissimilar 
is true in its due degree of Judge Rufus Peckham, of the New York 
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Court of Appeals, who went down in the Ville du Havre, behaving with 
courage and composure ; and of Judge Belden Butler, of the Connecticut 
Supreme Bench. Judge Butler added some scientific attainments to 
his attainments in the law; he busied himself with the science and philoso- 
Of Judge Chapman we 
know less; but it is still praise enough to be spoken of a man, that he occu- 
pied to the end of his days the Chief-Justiceship of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court. Judge Underwood of Virginia was a complete contrast to 
these men. He was originally a Herkimer County lawyer in small practice, 
who opportunely turned anti-slavery orator and politician, and in an evil day 
was made a Federal judge in Virginia at the strange period in our history 
when Virginia-within-the-Union was a few square miles about Alexandria, 
What his course has been there is known to everybody. Other American 
politicians who have gone are these: Richard Yates, familiarly known as 
Dick Yates, a man of fair natural abilities, and prominent in war times as a 
xovernor of Illinois, but ruined by his habits of inebriety ; William Whiting, 


phy ef meteorological variation and prognostication. 


onee Solicitor of the War Department and a conspicuous advocate of 


extreme opinions as to the accrued rights of the General Government over 
States which had been in rebellion ; James L. Orr, in far-away days a ready- 
witted South Carolina Democrat, and afterwards an early “reconstructed” 
Southerner. He was perhaps the first of the late series of South Carolina 
governors who held the office after an unfairly managed election and canvass 
of the votes. When, in Andrew Johnson’s time, an acceptable governor for 
South Carolina was to be elected, and Mr. Orr was declared chosen, it was cur- 
rently asserted among Northerners that more votes were cast for General 
Wade Hampton than for Mr. Orr, but that men more politic than the voters 
gave Mr. Orr the first place. Mr. Alfred Dockery, an aged North Carolinian 

nd an honest man, once a famous Whig in his native State, was also a 
Unionist up to the time of the war, and directly afterwards, if not through- 
out its whole duration. Senator Dixon, of Connecticut, will be recollected 
as one of the Johnsonized Senators of 1855. Of Oakes Ames and James 
Brooks little need be said. They died very soon after the exposure of their 
transactions in the Crédit-Mobilier affair, and almest at the same time. S. 
kt. Mallory was once a seeretary in Jefferson Davis's Cabinet at Richmond. 
John P. Hale, once a distinguished figure in the anti-slavery struggle, died 
under a cloud, his ministerial career in Spain not having been all that it 
should have been. His easy nature involved him, towards the end of his 
term, in some unseemly difficulties. Foreigners of ambassadorial station 
who have died within the year were Sefor Olozaga, Spanish Minister in 
London, and Count von Bernstorff, who acted as Prussian Ambassador at 
the same Court. With these latter statesmen we may name the able and 
patriotic Urbano Rattazzi. 

—Divivity has not greatly suffered in the loss of men eminent at once for 
position and influence. The oldest of the Roman Catholic bishops, Losanna, 
of Biela, is dead; and the most noted of the English bishops also, Wilber- 
force, of Winchester. The latter was killed by a fall from his horse, which 
stumbled and threw him to the ground, his neck being instantly broken. 
The suddenness of this death has doubtless had much to do with the extra- 
vagance of eulogy with which Bishop Wilberforce was pursued, and which 
was truly wonderful. The memory of his successful career—which, however, 
was thought to be not quite suecessful to the limit of what might have been 
his just expectations—is the principal monument that he leaves behind bi, 
and it may be doubted if in an undistracted church his reputation would 
have stood very high for any distinctively theological or religious qualities. 
He was skilful among the parties, a master of smooth eloquence, and is under- 
stood to have been very influential with Mr. Gladstone. In this country we 
have to note the death of Bishop Armitage, of Wisconsin, who died suddenly 
j this city, after more than twenty years of labor, episcopal and otherwise. 
Dr. Samuel Roosevelt Johnson, widely known to the American Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh at large as having long been connected with the teaching 
corps of the General Theological Seminary in this city, was much and justly 
lamented. We may mention also atypical New Evgland minister of the 
generation just gone, Dr. John Todd, best known to the. outside 
world for his vehemently-asserted opinions in regard to the “woman move- 
ment” so-called. Probably some of his vehemence—like that of many other 
opponeuts of the proposed measures—was to be credited to the personal ways, 
natures, and manners of some of its friends. Not dissimilar in type, 
but of a more radical and reforming turn than Dr. Tedd, was another 
New England divine, dead within the year, who began life as a lawyer, soon 

up the ministry, then became a professed reformer, acting as Secretary 
for Seamen's Aid Societies, Anti-Slavery Societies, and Temperance Societies, 
ime a noted and redoubted journalist. This was Dr. Joshua 


} ~ 


Leavitt, the founder of the Evangelist, and for many years (1848-1873) an 


aud finally bec 


editor of the Independent. Ile was so energetic, able, industrious, and influ- 


entis! a reformer that iti 


political and social force that we perhaps 
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should classify him; aud we may mention here two or three persons whose 
names may in some sort be coupled with his. These are Mr. James Haugh- 
ton, of Dublin, and Mr. Johns Hopkins, of Baltimore. The influence o 
both these gentlemen will be felt for generations in their respective towns. 
Mr. Hopkins was a gentleman who had for many years been successful in 
business, and being without immediate family ties indulged himself in a dis- 
cursive benevolence by no means unheard of in this country, but still very 
noteworthy. We believe that first and last he bestowed in founding hospi- 
tals, colleges, and other publicly useful institutions more than six millious 
of dollars. Mr. Haughton, likewise an eminent merchant, was an old 
O’Connellite, Corn-law Repeualer, friend of mechanics’ institutes, promoter 
of temperance leagues, and was in general an indefatigable laborer in all 
causes universally approved and generally neglected. He died in great 
respect. 

—Of the distinguished soldiers and sailors who died in 1873 the most dis- 
tinguished were General Meade, who won the great battle of Gettysburg ; 
General Canby, whose services at Mobile and in Louisiana have momentarily 
been obscured by the circumstances of his death in the lava-beds; and 
Admiral Winslow, whose ship Kearsarge sunk the Alabama. General Dela- 
field also, an aged soldier, is to be counted among the dead. Of the ex-Con- 
federate generals, General Hardee is the only officer of much distinction 
whom we recali, and with him may be mentioned the widow of General Lee, 
their deaths having been nearly simultaneous, and her family name being 
indissolubly connected with the history not only of the last war but of all 
the other wars in which this country has ever been engaged. Among foreign 
soldiers deceased the most distinguished are the intrepid Abd-el-Kader, 
scholar, prophet and warrior; Nino Bixio, an admirable Italian officer and 
statesmanlike politician of the breed which is showing how capable are the 
Italians of making their country a chief leader among the nations of the 
world; the half-breed Paez, who served his country so long and brilliantly, 
with so great honor to himself and his race, and who appears to have been at 
once a Washington and a hero of romance; the adventurer Ryan, who met 
death with courage at Santiago de Cuba, and young Cespedes, who was with 
him, but apparently lacked the nerve of the Irishman. Of a better strain 
was Fry, the captain of the Virginius, who seems to have had a full share 
of Southern ignorance as to his more prosaic rights and duties, but who died 
with dignity, and, judged by his last moments, deserved a fate less harsh 
than fell to bis lot in that butchery. He had been in the Confederate naval 
service. 

—The necrology of the scientific world is properly to be made by men ot 

science, for the ordinary observer can do litile better than see the most popu- 
lar figures, and is always in danger of passing in silence over the claims of 
men whom the learned would acknowledge as their masters, although ob- 
secure. Among the deceased scientific men by all odds the most notable, as 
scientific men are known to the outside world, was Agassiz, who had made his 
name such a household word among American citizens of all orders; and 
next after him were our own eminent botanist Dr. John Torrey; the Ger- 
man Von Sydow, the most distinguished of military geographers, and of in- 
valuable assistance to the Prussian War Department ; the French surgeon 
Nelaton ; and the English physician Sir Heury Holland, who was certainly 
universally known. Of a celebrity more lke that of Agassiz than that of 
Torrey were the famous Liebig and the once famous M. F. Maury. Others 
among many who might be mentioned are Mr. Albany Hancock, Gustav 
Rose, Joseph Barclay Pentland, and Professor De La Rive of Geneva, 
whom we might have mentioned among the ambassadors, for in the crisis of 
1860, at the time of the cession of Savoy and Nice, the Swiss Government 
sent him to England. In that country he had many friends. As not r- 
motely connected with the scientific world, we set down here the names of 
the explorers George Catlin, the great traveller among the Indians; Sir 
Robert McClure, who first made the Northwest Passage ; Captain Hall of the 
Polaris ; and the Count dal Verme, a young Milanese, who, if we are not 
mistaken, was fired by the success of Mr. Stanley in finding Dr. Livingstone, 
aud is the latest victim of African as Dr. Hall is of Arctic exploration. 


—The career of Mr. J. S. Mill scems to have been closed with a very pe- 
culiar definitiveness, his ‘Autobiography ’ having left him to us so clearly cut 
a figure that, apparently, we at ouce knew about him everything that was to 
be known. And he died at a time when his philosophical and sociological 
doctrines had been fully apprehended, and it was possible for his disciples 
and his opponents to state with clearness what had moved them respectively 
to assent and to dissent. Another name distinguished in literature, and 
which may perhaps be justly styled great, so multifarious, so successful, aud 
ou the whole so deservedly successful have been the works curreut under 
it, is that of Lord Lytton. 


The seasonable and opportune perception 
of the fugaciousne 


of time acqnires a new vividness when we recollect 
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that this author's first appearance in print was more than half a century 
ago—so long ago as 1220. His talents had to the end every advantage that 
could be given them by their owner's unflagging belief in them, backed by an 
unintermitting industry, and at his death, after having just published ano- 
nymously a volume of satire upon society—in the wide sense of that term— 
he left behind him two voluminous works of fiction. Of foreign au- 
thors more alien to us than Englishmen, three of high distinction, of 
whom one is of world-wide reputation, have died within the year— 
Breton de Los Herreros, “the Spanish Scribe,” and an eminent poet 
jn various kinds of poetry besides the dramatic; Saint-Mare Girardin, the 
well-known literary, moral, and educational writer; and Manzoni, the 
famous author of ‘I Promessi Sposi.’ Manzoni died in the eightieth year 
of his age, having deserved well of his countrymen, both as a man of letters 
and as a patriotic politician. The news of his death was duly acknow- 
jedged by the Chambers, and half the towns of Italy passed addresses of 
condolence. We believe no other celebrated Italian men of letters have 
died in 1873 ; and of noted French literati we have only to mention M. Ernest 
Feydeau, not so favorably as well known, and M. Frangois Hugo, who was son 
of Vietor Hugo, and whose principal literary performance was the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare into French. He also wrote a history of ‘ Unknown 
Normandy,’ meaning by that term the Channel Isles, more especially the 
Isle of Jersey. From among English men and women of letters there are 
gone, besides Mill and Bulwer, Mrs. Alfred Gatty, a clever writer for chil- 
dren; Miss M. J. Williams, the Welsh Llinos, or Linnet, as she was called, 
who had long been the best traditional depositary of the folk-songs and folk- 
lore of her native land; and Mr. Charles Knight, the eminently useful and 
much-respected editor and publisher. Mr. Knight was one of the founders 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, that poor man’s uni- 
versity. Wein America have lost of our own writers Mrs. Seemuller (née 
Crane) and Miss Cheesbro, Colonel J. F. Meline, and Messrs. John R. 
Thompson and L. Gaylord Clarke. ‘‘ Miss MithIbach” (Mrs. Clara Mundt) 
also died this year. 


—Two celebrated artists, whose works are known to more people than 
those of their literary cempeers, are to be counted among the dead of the 
year. These are Hiram Powers, the author of the “ Greck Slave,” and Sir 
Edwin Landseer, the painter of animals. As not unworthy of the com- 
panionship of these artists we may here place the aged painter Thomas 
Sully, English by birth and American by adoption, and known by bis fami 
liar picture of ‘“‘ Washington crossing the Delaware.” The loss is regretted 
of Rosales, a Spanish painter, said to be of promise. The theatre loses 
Macready, Bandmann, and the great French comedian La Font. 
ready’s rival, Forrest, had preceded him just before the year came in. 


Mac- 


—In the Atheneum of Dec. 13 brief mention is made of a paper read 
hefore the Philological Society by the Rey. Isaac Taylor, on ‘ Etruscan 
Numerals.’ Mr. Taylor thinks that a key to the Etruscan language has at 
last been discovered. Two dice have been found in a tomb, having their 
faces marked with words instead of with pips, as usual. These words, 
according to him, are identical with the first six digits in the Altaie branch 
of the Turanian family of speech; and this being granted, it is ‘‘easy to 
show that the grammar and vocabulary of the three thousand extant 
inscriptions are also Altaic. The words denoting kindred, the pronouns, the 
verb substantive, the participles, and the declension, correspond closely to 
those of the Ostiaks, the Woguls, and the Tatar tribes on the Obiand Yenisei.” 
Mr. Taylor is about to publish a work in which he will show that the 
Etruscan mythology is essentially the same as that of the Kalevala, the great 
linnie epie. 

—The fourteenth plenary meeting of the Historical Commission was held 
at Munich October 20 to 23. The report of publications is not quite so ex- 
tensive as in some previous years. ‘The first voiume of the great ‘ Deutsche 
Biographie ’ 
the printers’ strike, partly of the sickness of the editor, Baron von Liliencron. 
Prof. Wegele of Wiirzburg has now been associated in the editorship, to 
have special charge of articles pertaining to political history. The publica- 
tions of the year are: ‘ History of German Philosophy since Leibnitz,’ by 
Dr. Zeller; ‘Documents of the Fifteenth Century having special reference 
to Bavaria,’ Vol. I.; ‘Chronicle of Nuremberg,’ Vol. IV. ; together with in- 
stalments of the new edition of Schmeller’s ‘ Bavarian Dictionary’ and 
‘ Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte.’ Other works are ready for publica- 
tion. 
the Commission, as well to fill vacancies created by death as to meet the de- 
mands of the increased labors undertaken by it. Names of proposed mem- 
bers were agreed upon, to be presented to the King of Bavaria for his nomi- 
nation. Another point was the continuation of the great national work, the 
‘Monumenta Germania Historica,’ which, ou account of the advanced age 


is partly printed, but came to a standstill on account partly of 
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of its editor, Dr. Pertz, has not merely proceeded very slowly of late, but has 
been less satisfactorily conducted ; the last volume (XXIYV.), the ‘ Diplomata 
Imperii,’ by the younger Pertz, has been severely criticised. Prof. Waitz had 
an article in a late number of the Historische Zeitschrift (1873, No. 3) upon 
the future management of the ‘ Monumenta,’ in which he took the ground 
that the policy of a single editorship must be abandoned, on account of the 
excessive amount of labor and responsibility involved. Each of the five 
divisions—Scriptores, Leges, Diplomata, Epistole, and Antiquitates (of the 
last two not even a beginning has been made)—wonld require a separate di- 
rection ; he would, indeed, propose that a subdivision should be made of the 
Seriptores. The organization should be such as to umte the scholarship of al 
Germany. Of the recent losses of the Commission, the most distinguishec 
are Von Raumer, the historian of the Hohenstaufen, and Von 
to whom we chiefly owe our knowledge of the Germanic agricultural comimu- 
nities. This subject has been his specialty, pursued through a long life, and 
developed in a long series of publications, to which Mr. Maive (in * Village 
Communities ’) refers as the source of his own knowledge. These works, di 
cussing the subject in its earliest and most general form, and carrying it out 
foto its latest and minutest developments, consist of 
‘Einleitung zur Geschichte der Mark-, Hof-, Dorf- und Stadtverfassung’ 
(1854); then in succession the history of the ‘ Markverfassung’ (1856); the 
‘ Hofverfassung,’ 4 vols. (1862-3); the ‘ Dorfverfassung,’ 2 
and the ‘Stadtverfassung,’ 4 vols. (1869-72). 
clined to exaggerate his own specialty, and would make the Mark organi 
zation the sole origin of the city constitution of the Middle A; 
successfully refuted by Heusler, ‘ Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung.’ 


I 
i 


Maurer, 


s 


twelve yolumes, \ 


vols, (1865-6) ; 
Like most specialists, he is in 


es—a view 


—At the October meeting of the British Social Science Congress, Mr. I 

D. Jencken read a paper on the ‘ Assimilation of Nuglish and Foreign Com- 
mercial Law,’ which has since been printed in London as a pamphlet, toge 
ther with a brief summary of the discussion, in which Messrs. Holland, 
Brittain, Dudley Field, Webster, Kay, and other persons, mostly lawyers, 
took part. 
country, for while the great trading communities of the rest of the world are 
gradually assimilating their laws in this country, Congress and 
seven State legislatures, with courts of every degree, are busy making all 
sorts of local laws upon matters that belong to the broad region of commer 

ciallaw. Mr. Jencken points out with great care the practical nature and the 
feasibility of the reform he advocates, as well as the inconsistency of mer- 
cantile business spreading far and wide, without regard to geographical lin 
or political limits, while the remedies and provisions of local laws are made 
without any regard to the actual state of the trade of the world. He limits his 
suggestions, for the present, to the three heads of Commercial Paper, Corpora 


The subject is one that especially comes home to us in this 


thirty 


‘Ss 





tions, and Bankruptey ; but he mentions other subjects which are of equai 
daily experience, such as intestate estates and the construction of wills, real 
estate titles, marriage, sales, insurance. The subject is one that needs study 
and discussion for our own immediate needs, aud Mr. Jencken’s paper 
very suggestive one for all who aim at a true and wholesome reform. 


ls a 


—The Prussian Landtag has never in any previous session been so nume 
rously attended at the opening as in the present one. The House numbers 
432 members, and but ten seats were empty pending elections 
cies. This left a possible attendance of 422, and there were actually 417 
members on hand. A &triking contrast to this punctuality and earnestness 
was afforded nearly at the same time by the Italian Chamber, which bad 
been opened by the King in person, in a speech of 
vigor, and containing significant allusions to his visit to Vienna and Ber- 
liv. So indifferent, however, were the Deputies to the affairs of the kingdom 
that day after day passed without a quorum for business, and only alter a 
scandalous delay did they at last come together to discharge their funetions. 
Various plans have been proposed to remedy this evil, which is not of recent 
date, although it has only lately had fear 


to fill vacan- 


great directness and 


of the Roman fever as one of its 
The constituencies apparently regard absenteeism with the utmost 
indulgence. 


exctses. 


—In the China Review for September and October, Mr. Alfred Lister has 
an article ou “ The Supposed Ditticulty of Chinese” which should encourage 
the Anglo-Saxon residents of the Flowery Kiugdom. He admits that “ it is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the difficulty of the Chinese written lan- 
guage,”’ but of the spoken he says that, “all things considered, it is an easy 
language, not so easy perhaps as Hindustani or Malay, nor to be acquired in 
so short a time, but easier than French, German, or any other European 
language, and that it can be spoken fluently alter a shorter period of study.” 
To show that he is aware how strong an assertion this is, he takes account 
of the fact that in learning French or German we have only a half a language 
to learn, especially if we have a previous knowledge of Latin ; whereas, the 


student of Chinese has to learn * arbitrary sounds unconnected with anything 
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he has ever known before.” 
comes lighter from day to day, contrary to our experience in learning a fresh 


This is very fatiguing work at first, but it be- 


European language, when * the first steps are generally pleasant, and it is 


not until the intricacies are reached that disgust and despair begin to hover 
over the student.” Mr. Lister sums up as 


the theory of the extreme difficulty of Chinese 


the three foundations of 
(1) its necessary difficulty 


follow 


to the missionaries, who deal with a novel and scarcely intelligibie order of 


ideas, and ‘‘ cannot chit-chat with people about their souls as the budding 
tide-waiter dues about their pigs, their shops, or the paving of the streets”; 
2) the unfashionableness, socially, of learning Chinese; (3) “ the theory 


(Zz 
(invented by ourselves) of Tones.” In regard to Tones, Mr. Lister seems to 


be quite sensible in saying that they may be safely neglected by any one 


learns Chinese by ear. ‘It simply amounts to this: you must speak 


Mr. Lister’s article is a good one to read in connec- 


who 
as the Chinese speak.” 
tion with one by Mr. W. Simpson in the November Macmillan’s, on “ China’s 
Future Place in Philology.” The writer anticipates the day when “ pidgin 
English” (7.e., business English) shall have become the lingua franca of all 
China, and he shudders in advance at pidgin-English versions of Shakespeare 
and the Bible, and gives an amusing rendering into that dialect of Longfél- 
’ (“‘ Topside-galow ”’). 


low’s “* Excelsior’ 


DRAKE’S LIFE OF KNOX." 
HIS volume hardly makes good the promise of its title-page. The corre- 
spondence and other papers of General Knox fill fifty-six large port- 


folios, covering the whole ground of the War of Independence and of 


During both of these periods, Knox held 
Washington wrote 


Washington’s first Administration. 
a high place in Wasbington’s confidence and affections. 
to him fully, as to a man of good counsel, and freely, as to a sincere and loyal 
friend. To this extensive correspondence, and the narrative which connects 
it, Mr. Drake has devoted only one hundred and fifty octavo pages, inclusive 

We cannot accept this as “the life and 
A singular fatality seems to have followed 


of thirty-three pages of appendix. 
correspondence of Henry Knox.” 
the papers otf Knox. 

neglect common to nearly all the historical papers of our Revolutionary 
period—they were placed in the hands of the Hon. Charles S. Davis of 
Mr. Davis began a life, 


General After nearly half a century of neglect—a 


Portland, Maine, to be used as the basis of a life. 
but did not live to complete it, and Mr. Joseph Willard, of Boston, was fixed 
On their way to Boston, the vessel in which the 
papers had been placed was wrecked. But, although they lay for many 
hours under water, they were not seriously injured, and, in 1853, Mr. Wil- 
His familiarity with 
the use of documents, his habits of accurate classification, and his fine sense 


upon as his successor. 


lard was enabled to set himself seriously to his task. 


ot historical criticism, enabled him to make himself thoroughly master of his 
subject, and half his task was already done when he took up his pen. But 
before he had brought it to a close he also died, and, not Jong after, his 
wife, who bad assisted him as reader and amanuensis, and might have put 
the last touches to this labor of love, followed him to the grave. 
Henry Knox has not yet taken its proper place in our historical literature. 
We fear that Mr. Drake has not dene all that might have been done to sup- 
ply the want. 
first 


Knox became known to his fellow-citizens of Boston in 1771 asa 


bookseller. His opening advertisement appeared i Edes & Gill’s Gazette 
ot July 29, 1771. 


Knox, opposite Williams’ Court, in Cornhill, Boston, who has just imported 


* This day is opened a new London Bookstore by Henry 


in the last ships from London a large and very elegant assortment of the 
most modern books in all branches of Literature, Arts, and Sciences (cata- 
logues of which will be published soon), and to be sold as cheap as can be 
Also a complete assortment of stationery.” 
the favorite 


bought at any place in town. 
His 
resort 


manuers, and rare intelligence appeared to great advantage, even in the eves 


uecess was complete. Knox's bookstore soon became 


of the fashionable loungers of both sexes. His fine person, engaging 


of British officers, although they knew him to be a zealous partisan of the 


liberal cause. When the Boston Grenadier Corps was formed, he joined it 
is lieutenant, and at its parades—matters then of deep public interest— 


attracted general attention by his military bearing. This was all very 


man, and very promising to a young 
read them, and ac- 


an aspiring young 
tradesman. But Knox 
quired, behind his couuter, a stock of military knowledge (particularly in the 
when 
One of his acquisitions 
It is possible that 


pleasant to 


not only sold books; he 


scientific departments of the art of war) which, war came, soon 


ittracted the attention of the commander-in-chief. 
of this period Was a competent knowledge of French. 
Mr. Drake has told as much of this story as his documents permitted, and it 

** Life and Correspondence of Henry Knox, Major-General in the American Revo- 
lutionary Army By Francis 8.{Drake.’ Boston: Samuel G, Drake, 17 Bromfield 
Street S73 
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is hardly fair to ask for more. But were there no side-lights to be found in 
other sources? Was there nothing to be found in bills of lading and lists of 
importations to show what books were most read in those days? Colonial 
Bostou from behind a bookseller’s counter might have made a very interest 

ing picture. It was behind that counter that Knox first met Greene. 
behind that counter, also, that he won the heart of Luey Flucker, and gave 
his own in return. Marriage soon followed ; and although her Tory father 
and mother shat their door upon her, she made him a good wife. Like him, 
she loved good books and cheerful society, and, like him, as the years passed 

on, she grew very fat. She escaped the hardships of Valley Forge, but 

shared other winter starvings and freezings of the patriot army; and few 
names occur more frequently or more pleasantiy than hers in the social 

records of the camp. 

The transition from the bookseller to the soldier was an easy one. As 
iieutenant of the Boston Grenadiers, Knox had made himself master of ele 
mentary tacties, and when he joined the army brought a valuable stock of 
military knowledge with him. But the department which most attracted 
his attention was that in which the American army was most wanting, the 
department of engineers. The only officer who possessed the requisite 
knowledge was Colonel Gridley, a veteran of the old French war, and too 
decrepit for this. Washington, who was sorely straitened by the deficiency 
of this special arm of the service, fixed his eye upon Knox early in the siege 
of Boston, and when the young engineer offered to bring down the artillery 
from Ticonderoga to Boston, he gladly gave his consent. This was the 
turning-point of Knox’s military career. He was supposed to possess quali- 
ties of a high order; now was the time to prove it. His manly bearing and 
sound judgment had inspired confidence; here was the occasion to justify it. 
Here, again, we feel that Mr. Drake bas not made a thorough study of his 
subject. The parts of Knox’s correspondence which he gives are so interesting 
that they serve only to excite the desire for more. Knox tells his story with 
directness and simplicity, and his letters form a valuable contribution to the 
sources of oar Revolutionary history. 

In November, 1775, Knox received his tirst commission as colonel, with 
the command of the artillery. Henceforth his name is connected with all 
the movements of the main army. In every battle he performed his part 
gallantly and skilfully, and the artillery came to be regarded as an arm that 
could always be counted upon. But the best proof of Knox’s excellence is 
the place which he won early, and always continued to hold, in the conti- 
dence of Washington. It is well known that one of the most remarkable 
traits in the very decided character of that great man was the care and 
deliberation with which he formed his opinions. On very important occa- 
sions he called upon his counsellors for their advice in writing ; and when he 
had examined each opinion, and weighed it carefully in his mind, formed his 
own. One of the most striking illustrations of this is his adoption of Valley 
Forge for the winter quarters of 1777-78. The leading officers were called 
upon for their opinions. They answered in writing, and hardly two agreed 
with each other. Washington examined them all. and rejected them all, 
selecting a spot which at first was generally condemned, though in the end 
it was found to justify his choice. To win and retain the confidence of such 
aman was no easy task. Knox did both, and when Washington passed 
from the camp to the cabinet he called Knox to his side as Minister of War. 
Thus the public lives of these eminent men were interwoven, and an accu- 
rate knowledge of the life of the one is required for a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the character of the other. The enemies of both—for it is well known 
that both had enemies, and bitter ones—accused the commander-in-chief of 
favoritism. A curious specimen of the form which these accusations some 
times assumed may be found in the handwriting of James Lovell, among 
the papers of General Gates : 

“ Dr. Craik, the Clitus of this army, spoke very freely to a great man on 
the subject of favoritism and impenetrable reserve, and gave a free opinion on 
the probable consequences. It was taken kindly, and given out that a 
change would happen in conduct. The two privy-counsellors absented them 
selves three or four days from table. Reed and Cadwallader were caressed, 
and appeared as substitutes. But the great man’s feelings were too much 
hurt by the apparent banishment cf his dear dear. They were restored, and, 
wonderful to tell, he has now two sets of favorites, friends, the one osten- 
sible only, to blind the army, and the other real and at the bottom of every 
movement. Again, Reed and Cadwallader, though good men, have no com- 
missions in the army, yet their advice is taken on all occasions; and good 
authority says they sit in all councils of war. Do you recollect a similar 
adventure ?” 

The other favorite alluded to in this scurrilous attack was Greene. 

Knox’s military career closes, like Washington’s, at Yorktown. His 
public career lasted till December, 1794, when Washington reluctantly 
accepted his resignation as Secretary of War. He died in 1806. If Mr. 
Drake would do him justice, he must return to his work and expand it by a 
full half. We want more of Knox's letters, we waut the letters of his 
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correspondents, and we want a full narrative to bind them together. Or, if 
he is unwilling to do this, why will he not complete and edit the life to 
which Mr. Willard devoted so many years of affectionate labor ? 


LAUGEL’S ENGLAND.* 

- foreigners possess the advantages of M. Laugel for judging of a 

nation not their own. To wide observation of various countries, and to 
trained habits of reflection upon political and social topics, he unites the 
special knowledge and experience gained by long residence among the people 
whose character and institutions are the subject of his present essay, under 
circumstances peculiarly favorable for obtaining correct views and the for- 
mation of a sound judgment. He has used these advantages well, and the 
work before us is of interest alike to the general reader and to the student 
of history and politics. It has a double character, being an attempt not 
merely to delineate the more striking features of the political and social con- 
ditions of England, but also to discriminate the chief forces and ascertain the 
main causes that have made the English people and English institutions 
what they are at the present day. The book affords a clear, distinct, and 
comprehensive view of the political institutions of England in their general 
features, and in its breadth of treatment and Jucid statement displays that 
talent which M. Laugel shares in common with the best French writers upon 
politics. The merit of this division of his work is so great as to give weight 
to his general speculations in the philosophy of history and politics. But no 
one would be more ready than M. Laugel himself to admit the uncertainty 
which, in the actual state of knowiedge, must attend all such speculations. 
The philosophy of history is but a name for hypotheses and theories which 
require to be tested by a much longer experience than the brief course of 
the known historic period affords. The mass of facts and appearances in 
the life of man in society remain as yet unreducible to law. 
plexity and involvement of obscure causes operating to make the life of an 
individual what it is, are exhibited on a wider scale and in still more iutri- 
cate relations in the life of a community. 

Difficult as it is to draw general conclusions with any assurance of their 
correctness in regard to a dead nation, concerning which we know all that 
history has to relate, the difficulty is immeasurably enhanced in the ease of a 
living nation, whose forces are allin active play. And of living nations, that 
one in regard to which the difficulty is greatest is the English; for of all na- 
tions the English is incomparably the most complex in composition and orga- 
nization. English means a vastly greater variety and wider difference of cha- 
racter, of discipline, of experience, of association, than French, or German, 
or American. English stands for more to the world than any other national 
designation ; and so too to its own people. The infinite variety of its ele- 
ments makes the English the strongest nationality the world has known. In 
the unparalleled range of interests and sentiments that are included in the 
historic life of England each Englishman finds something that appeals as 
with a special call to his imagination, and compels his heart to keep time 
with the beat of the heart of his nation. 

After treating in his first chapter of the origin and character of the 
race, M. Laugel proceeds in his second chapter to set forth the character- 
isties of English Protestantism, which he regards as the main source and 
foundation of English liberties. “ In England, all other liberties have pro- 
ceeded from religious liberty.” The spirit of epigrammatic generalization is 
one against which a writer on the philosophy of history or polities cannot 
too warily guard himself. These short cuts to conclusions are very tempt- 
ing, and M. Laugel occasionally yields to their seductions. 
of the relation betweeu the religious and political liberties of England con- 
tains much that is sound, and much that is acutely observed and pointedly 
stated, whilé his sketch of the rise and progress of the Protestant spirit is 
one of the most animated and interesting parts of his volume ; but not unfre- 
quently he permits himself a deduction which might seem moderate 
enough to readers of his own nation. accustomed to the cleverness of brilliant 
a priori historians, 
serious English and American students. 

The third chapter is given to the English aristocracy. the fourth to the 
House of Commons and parliamentary government, the fifth to the forma 
tion of political habits. It is in this fifth chapter that M. Laugel is at his 
best. It is an excellent essay, whether considered merely as an account ot 
the operation and sphere of action of some of what the author well calls the 
organic, as distinguished from the constituted, powers of the state, or whether 
considered as a homily on the fundamental principles and powers of a stable, 


The com- 


His discussion 


constitutional, and representative government, addressed to an audience of | 


intelligent Frenchmen. M. Laugel is writing of England, but for the ber iefit 








**L'Angleterre politique et t eociale. Pp ar Auguste L augel.’ Paris: Hache tte et Cc ie 
1873. 18mo, pp. 375. New York: F. W. Christern. 


but which excites question in the more critical minds of 
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of France ; his motive is political rather than literary. In drawing the dis 

tinction to which reference has just been made between the organic and the 
constituted powers in a free state, M. Laugel has recognized, partially at 
least, a fact generally omitted from the considerations of political theorists. 
In every political community in which there is any large popular element, 
and in which local organizations have resisted saccessfully the usurpations of 
the central authority, there are two sets of controlling agencies; on the one 
hand, the government so-called, with its various forms and powers, operating 
through legal enactments and military authority; on the other hand, the 
voluntary arrangements adopted by the people—arrangemenuts made at first 
without legal warrant or recognition, but gradually acquiring a legal stand 
ing—for the preservation of the good order and the carrying on of the busi 
ness of the community. ‘ The powers,” says M. 
but organic, which serve for support to the whole political edifice of England, 


Laugel, ‘not constituted 


are—party organizations, the press, religious societies or churches, civil 
societies or corporations of all sorts.” He examines in detail the functions 
and operations of these various forms of political and social activity, and 
points out the contrast afforded by England, in the full development of these 
agencies for securing the general moral order of the state, to France, where 
they have scarcely more than a nominal existence. It is, indeed, only in 
England and America that these agencies for preserving order, which exist 
independently of government, and are the direct expression of the capacity 
of the people for self-government, are to be found penetrating and control 
ling the whole political and social system. Even M. Laugel, thorough as his 
studies have been of the two nations, fails to mark with sufficient foree the 
fact that distinguishes the English and American systems trom all others 
namely, that in them the administration or nominal government is subordi 
nate to the organized political and social agencies for preserving the order ot 
the state which have an independent and, sotospeak, unauthorized existence 
In the politics of the Continental states of Europe, these natural arrangements 
of men to secure the regulated order of the community are stifled by the 
intervention of the government, or are made dependent upon it for their 
efficiency. The subject is one of great interest, and requires fuller and more 
exact treatment than can be afforded to it in the space of a review. M. Lau 
gel deserves credit for having given it prominence in his volume, and for 
pointing out the risk that one of the results of the changes now going on 
with astonishing rapidity in the conditions of political society is likely to be 

even in those states where personal independence and the independent 
action of local bodies and extra-governmental agencies has been the greatest 


to the 


commu 





an increase in the power and in eence of the central administration, 
detriment of the principles 
nity. 

We regret to have to deal so briefly with a book that abounds with mat 
ter of thought. 
People and Social Questions,” 
nial Policy of England.” — His final pages contain a summary of his reflec 
He is not hopeful for the future of 
‘so much artifice or rather s: 


and practice of self-government by the 


M. Laugel treats in his sixth chapter of the — of * The 
and in his concluding chapter of “ The Colo- 


tions. England. ‘ There is,” he says. 
> much art in ben power of England that it can 
be sustained only by a sort of perpetual miracle, of abnegation on the part 
of the governed, of wisdom, labor, and clear-sightedness on the part of the 
Give to the latter 
to those whom it is his will to destroy, take from the former their slowness. 


their patience, and catastrophe will follow catastrophe.” 


governing. a little of that madness which Jupiter sends 
It may be so: but 
M. Laugel’s book would have far less value than it really possesses were it 
throughout as hypothetical as its concluding sentences 


BLANC’S GRAMMAR OF PAINTING.” 
HE ‘Grammar of the Arts of Design’ teok at first the form of a series of 
contributions to the Gazette des Beaur Arts, of which important journal 
M. Charles Blane was editor-in-chief at the time when the first chapter 
This was in 1860. The preliminary essay upon the theory of art 
treating of the Sublime and Beautiful. Nature and Art 


appeared. 
. Imitation and Style 
ete., appeared in half-a-dozen numbers of the Gazette during that year. In 
1861 began the work proper, which was continued through eleven volumes, 
and completed in 1866. This, however, was the whole work, of which Miss 
Doggett has given usin English only the third book, which treats of painting, 

gether with the appendix to it which treats of engraving. The first and 
vith their appendices 
aud with the general introduction, may be published in English hereafter, 


second books, concerning architecture and sculpture, 


presumably if the present volume succeeds. But it seems a pity to split the 
work so comp! lete ‘ly in two, and to give DOW as an indepe ndent work that 
which may be a second volume by-and-by. 

**The Grammar of Painting and Engraving Translated from the French of Blanc’s 


Grammaire des Arts du Dessin’ by Kate Newel Doggett With the original [llustra- 
tions. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1874. 
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The purpose of the work is sufliciently explained by the author's preface, | 
which, different from most prefaces, was really written first. and headed the 
Introduction, in the Gazette for April, 1860. M. Blane has always been 

ery much annoyed, he says, at the general ignorance of the principles of 
art which has prevailed in France. He thinks that in England and in Ger- 
many the educated classes read more about art than the same classes do in 
France, and he names authors and books in those languages, the possession 
of which, it must be said, is not considered by the art-students of the nations 
named so great a privilege as M. Blane seems to think. It is good to have 
“the ingenious ‘ Analyses’ of Hogarth, and the grave ‘ Discourses’ of Rey- 
nolds,” but in spite of them, and of all that has been written since M. 
Biane began to write, the English language does not contain satisfactory 
text-books or band-books for the study of art. The German synoptical 
examination of the qualities of mind affected by the fine arts, together with 
twenty years of painting according to admirable theories, have failed to pro- 
duce a wholly satisfactory result, whether of new art or of critical writing 
upon new art and old. 

in fact, M. Blane’s book comes as near to the ideal primer, or first book 
in reading the language of art, as anything we have in any language. It is 
clear, it will be understood aright by a tolerably careful reader, it is consec- 
utive, and does not ramble. The criticism is of the safe kind—that is to say, 
the reader is taken to Rembrandt to learn the glory of light and shade; to 
Raphael for abstract grace, and for an example of how to use the model in 
composing; to Titian for perfect painting. The instructed reader, not a 
lrenchman, may remonstrate against the praise awarded to Lesueur’s pic- 
tures of the life of St. Bruno, and may recall with pleasure the dictum of the 
last year. 


Freneh-traived Hamerton, who pronounced them ‘“ hideous ” 


Hui, as a general thing, the instances of this excellence and that defect, of 
this peculiarity of manner and of that unusual process, are such as will be 
almost universally admitted. It is clearly not the business of an author, in 
preparing such a book as this, to try to decide whether the Dutch school is 
to be more honored for its faithfulness or more despised for its coarseness and 
low level, but merely to quote that school, or individual masters of that 
school, when he may need examples of the merits or of the demerits which, 
We have been told lately that Leon- 


ardc was not a colorist—and, indeed, there seems reason to believe that those 


by general consent, he will find there. 
pictures which are the more admirable in color among those ascribed to 
Leonardo, should rather be given to Luini. But upon this, again, the writer of 
a text-book must touch but lightly ; he should content himself with a refer- 
ence to Leonardo's work for examples of delicate and subtle drawing, of a pecu- 
liar catholicity of taste (which led him to elaborate scraps and bits of drapery 
and details of ornament as carefully as he did his grand ideal heads), and of 
whatever quality else, good or not so good, was assuredly the master’s own. 
A critic of poetry, in hke manner, willalways be safe if he takes certain of By- 
ron's poems as examples of “ strong thought and close reasoning in verse,’ 
ud most of Shelley’s as types of “ wayward intensity ”; no matter how much 
yronisin may haye gone out of fashion and Shelley’s dreams may go unread- 
are, indeed, enough safe conclusions even in the unfeneed and un- 

meted domain of art; nor is there a worse guide for the student than the 
ioo original critic, who hastens to anticipate the world of thinkers, and will 
not wait to learn by{heart and to compare the canons of the different schools. 
In this respeet we think our author is to be praised, and to be trusted, 
Whether he treats of the peculiarities of painters and of schools in mere prac- 
tice. as in mixing and applying colors, or whether he examines the transcen- 
dental merits of religious designs or of grand portraiture; in nearly ail cases 
he proves to be a good judge, not timid, nor yet blinded and narrowed by 
controlling theories. In another respect the style of teaching adopted by 
our author is highly successful; it isin this that uninstructed readers can 
learn mueh from him of those peculiarly technical exccllences in works of 
urt which are generally spoken of in the little understvod technical language 
of the trade: what is there peculiar and characteristic, what ordinary and 
commonplace, and what especially admirable, in the composition of the school 
of Athens ? 7 and “ color” simply, in talk- 
This book gives what is bet- 


What is meant by “local color’ 
ing abouta print in black ink on white paper ? 
ter than an answer to these hard questions; it helps the student, we think, 
to answer them himself. 

As regards the translation, it has been executed with great and almost 


nt care. The effort of which the translator speaks ‘‘to preserve 


‘inexorable clearness’ of the French idiom” has been very snecessful. 


Nation. 


| camaieu” may be. 








the comparison of many paragraphs and half-pages, the feeling is of 
he whole, the diffieult task is so well performed, But “ Mark 

net the usual appellation in English books of Marco Antonio 
Mare-Antoine és the French of it. Aquafortis is the 

i used to * bite” the copper in a certain style of,en- 

neraving, though its equivalent 
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jn French is so ; nor can one say in English “ an aquafortis by Rembrandt.” 
as the translator does, “Engraving on copper” is not the equivalent of 
‘taille douce,” for many kinds of engraving are done upon copper. “ Line 
engraving ” would be better in this case; and “etching ” is necessary in the 
former case, two names with which the translator seems not to have been 
“Engraving in cameo” is not in common use, though “en 
Lnglish writers and collectors say generally “in chiaro- 


familiar. 


| seuro” when they wish te describe the Italian or English prints in two or 


three tints. We give these as a few instances of a certain obvious want of 
familiarity, on the part of the translator, with the subject-matter of the work 
she has undertaken, and as one more proof that successful translation re- 
quires, not only perfect mastery of two languages, but all the attairable 
knowledge besides. 


Speeches on Some Current Political Questions. By Henry Faweett, M.P., 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the Universi- 
ty of Cambridge. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1873. &vo, 
pp. 272.)—Mr. Fawcett’s speeches will be found iustructive by all who take 
an interest in current English polities. His position is well known as that of 
an advanced Liberal, not to say Radical; holding an entirely independent 


| position as regards parties, his arguments, if sometimes doctrinaire, are di- 


rected purely to the good of the nation, never to the advantage of any party. 
The presentation of the questions is therefore in general very fair; the tone, 
calm and moderate; the style, clear; and the arguments strong and well 
put. There isno effort at eloquence ; no aim at creating a sensation—nothing 
; but the whole argument is directed to the intellects 
of the deliberative assembly in which all the speeches, except the last, were 
spoken. 

It is a mistake, even in a publication which seems to expect only a tran- 
sient influence—*‘ on questions which still await settlement ”—not to accom- 
pany the speeches with more elaborate introductions and notes. An Eng- 
lishman of this year would very likely understand everything as it stands; 
but probably somebody who will read the speeches ten years hence may be 
at a Joss to understand some allusions, and, at any rate, an American would 


said for “ buneombe ” 


often like to know a little more about the circumstances and the details of 


the questions under discussion. The speeches vary considerably in import- 
ance and merit. The two upon Indian Finance, occupying more than_a 
third of the volume, are no doubt the most important ; it was, indeed, on their 
account that the volume was published. They contain much information in 
regard to the administration of India, and are full of good sense and 
sound reasoning. The inelasticity of the Indian revenues, as contrasted 
with the English, the mismanagement in the expenditures, and the funda- 
mental defects in the administration of the country, are all discussed with 
great clearness and force. Next to these in importance come three 
speeches upon Irish University Education, a question which, to be 
sure, has been temporarily settled, but the settlement of which left 
many points undecided that will come up for future discussion. These 
speeches give a very good retrospect of the history of this- important ques- 
tion, and contain a keen criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s preposterous scheme. 
One point we notice which deserves consideration : Mr. Gladstone’s bill pro- 
posed to consolidate the Irish universities by abolishing the Queen’s Uuiver- 
sity and the Queen’s College at Galway. No doubt, in this country, where we 
have such an excessive number of colleges, some such consolidation would 
be advantageous ; but we find here a suggestive argument against carrying 
it too far: 

“Tn countries where university education is most prosperous, where it 
does the most to form national character, and develop the best national quati- 
ties, there are to be found, not one, but several universities. On the other 
hand, in countries where education has most declined, this unfortunate plan 
of centralization has been adopted. If we wish to point to countries where 
university education is most thriving, we should select Germany with its 
twenty universities, and Scotland, a small country, with its four universities. 
4. France has only one university, and every writer on the subject 
regrets that it has not more. Belgium is in much the same position, aud a 
high authority (M. Emile de Laveleye) has said this system of centralization 
‘causes the professors to conform to a uniform standard, and by degrees it 
stifles initiative aud the genuine spirit of research’ ” (p. 199). 

Most of the other speeches are short, and several of them hardly elaborate 
enough to deserve publishing, except as putting on record a special phase of 
the discussion. ‘‘ The Birmingham League and the Education Act” is in favor 
of having the school-rates of indigent children paid by the Poor-Law Boar 
instead of the School Boards. ‘‘ The Nine-Hours Bill” is in opposition to 
Mr. Mundella’s proposition to restrict female labor in factories to nine hours. 
‘Election Expenses ” is an argument for throwing the expenses of elections 
upon the locality instead of the candidates. ‘ Women’s Suffrage ” is a sum- 
mary of the leading arguments in favor of this measure—it contains nothing 
essentially new. “Household Suffrage ” is an argument for extending the 
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household feature of borough suffrage to the counties, and for some system of 
personal representation. “The Enclosure of Commons” is an interesting 
and instructive contribution to the great land question. ‘The Law Officers 
of the Crown” points out the anomalous relation of the Attorney and Solici- 
tor-General to the Government. ‘The Speech at Brighton” sums up the 
political situation in England. 

Certain questions which are prominently before us in this country receive 
attention here : for example, the exemption from taxation of church property, 
ete. (p. 115), and the cost of railroads in India, where, as in this country, 
the new lines often cost sums out of proportion to any possible earnings 
(p. 35). On p. 131 we meet with an argument which we can hardly 
call ingenuous. Mr. Mundella had urged that women who are servants up 
to the age of sixteen or seventeen “then enjoy a year or two of inde- 
pendence; they then marry, and are henceforward the slaves of their 
masters.” It seems to us that in the connection in which it stands this would 


naturally mean, as Mr. Mundella afterwards explained it to mean, slaves of 


their employers ; Mr. Fawcett, however, understands it of their husbands, 
and appears hardly willing to take Mr. Mundella’s word as to his own 
meaning. 





Five Years in the Territories. By J. H. Beadle. (National Publishing 
Company.)—The purchaser of this book will probably deem the work satis- 
factory in quantity, if not in quality. It contains over 800 pages, and is 


illustrated with several hundred woojcuts, some of which are copies of 
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common photographs, and some apparently taken from railroad handbills. 
It is a reprint of a series of letters contributed to the Cincinnati Commercial, 
and the letters have the ordinary virtues and failings of their class. 


The 
personal element and liveliness of style make the author readable, and some- 
times interesting, but those who waut thorough information had better look 
elsewhere. The chapter on mining, for example, in addition to some ordi- 
nary personal experience, contains nothing but such phrases, explanations, 
and commonplaces as are picked up, almost of necessity, by any one who 
spends a week in a Western mining camp. So, in speaking of Santa F¢, it is 
stated as a noteworthy fact that Jesus and Maria are common Spanish proper 

The author has travelled extensively through the West and in some 
out-of-the-way places, and has seen occasionally things of special interest. 
But the book is singularly barren of valuable information, and the territory 
visited is now too well known for us to be patient under so many hundr 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
DECEMBER 29. 
TOHURSDAY having been a close holiday, and very little business having 
been done on the days preceding and following it, the week has been an 
nally dall one, and free from any particularly interesting features. 
Money has 


has pa sed freely 


been in good supply at 5 to 7 per cent. Commercial paper 
at 8 to 10 per cent. for the best grades, with sales of excep- 
tionally prime names reported below & per cent. 


will to 


January dividends and interest by corporations may cause some calling in 
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the past week was the resumption on the 24th of the important banking 


house of Fisk & Hatch, who were compelled to succumb to the extraordinary 
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ment had been completed in the spring, its construction account paid off, and 
the road was just getting into a position to take care of itself, when the 
torm of distrust broke over the country, finding this house a large creditor 
of a newly-finished but completed trunk line. The basis of resumption is to 
pay dollar for dollar of indebtedness, with interest thereon, the largest credi- 
tors having voluntarily granted extensions of time in order to allow the firm 


much of their assets needed into cash without 
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Speculation at the Stock Exchange has been checked by the occurrence of 
the holidays. Prices have generally remained steady throughout the week, 
and the transactions in the market confined, in a great measure, to the 
brokers, who, in the absence of commission orders, are quite ready to take 
a hand themselves. The dividend-paying stocks are, without exception, 
strong, and prices, as a rule, higher. We notice sales of New Jersey Central 
at 102; Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western at 1041¢, and Harlem at 
119 extra dividend. New York Central and Rock Island seem to be in good 
demand, and are both selling well up to ante-panie prices. The first of the 
year will bring a steady investment demand for good dividend-paying stocks, 
which will not only advance their prices, but will also tend to carry up the 
price of stocks on the speculation list. 


The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending Saturday, December 27 : 
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Government bonds closed strong on Saturday, after having been quite 
weak during the early part of the week, in sympathy with the gold premiuna. 
The following are the lowest prices of the week, compared with those at the 
close on Saturday, which were the highest: Coupon 81’s, 11814, 11914; 
65’s, Nov., 11354, 115; 65's, July, 1165¢, 118; 67's, 1174, 1183g ; new 5’s, 
11014, 11114. 


In railroad bonds, as in everything else, business has been light. A nuu- 
ber of roads are expected to default on their January interest ; among others, 
the Missouri River, Fort Seott, and Gulf (a “Joy” road), the bonds of 
which are principally held in Boston, and the Canada Southern. Both 
corporations haye submitted propositions for the funding of the next two 
or three years’ coupons. 

The quotation for gold fell off gradually from 11034, the opening price 
on Mouday, to 1093 on Friday ; on Saturday the price again reached 110%4, 
but finally closed at 11034. 
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